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AVAILABLE NOW 
FOR THE FIRST TIME! 


A group “CATASTROPHIC” medical expense plan underwritten for teachers who are memb rs 
of the Wisconsin Education Association by the Federal Mutual Casualty Company of Milwauk °e. 


This is the major medical expense plan that was endorsed by your WISCONSIN EDUCATI(N 
ASSOCIATION Welfare Committee and approved by the Representative Assembly Novem er 
6, 1958. 


Faculty members in many of the larger school systems and colleges already own a Federal \ u- 
tual “CATASTROPHIC” policy. Previously this plan was available only to these larger grous. 


But now with the endorsement of the Wisconsin Education Association it will be offered to all 
teachers who are members, regardless of the size of the school, at the same low rate. 


This is the major medical expense plan that is specifically designed to protect you and your family 
from those “CATASTROPHIC” medical expenses that could mean financial disaster. 


This major medical expense plan is designed to supplement your present basic or primary type 
hospital insurance, NOT to replace it. 


This major medical expense plan pays up to $10,000.00 per each accident, per each illness and 
operates with the deductible of your choice, either $500.00 or $750.00. 


A Federal Mutual Casualty representative will contact your local association Welfare Committee 
with more detailed information. 


For further information write 


FEDERAL 
Whitual Casualty Company 


706 West Wisconsin Avenue 


Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
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Letters 


ess in Superior 
Superior, Wis: 
Te Superior City Council ap- 
pro 
wet 
inte 


esta! lished for the next school year. 


A $300 across-the-board increase | 


veryone not at the maximum 
The regular $200 step re- 


for 
salary 
mai! 
will 
will 
encl 
your information. 

~ Your visit with our Board last fall 
and the data which you presented to 
then: 
the 

mosi 
and 


‘eceive a $500 increase, which 


‘d our school board budget last | 
:, and I thought you might be | 
‘sted in the salaries which were | 


5 so that most of our teachers 


vegin in September 1959. I will | 
se a copy of our schedule for | 


was most helpful in arriving at | 
new salary schedule. We are | 
appreciative of your efforts, | 
also the information which has | | 


appeared from the WEA office from | | . 


time to time. I hope you will tell | 


Henry Weinlick how much this serv- 
ice has meant to us. . 


GrorGE E. SHaw 
Superintendent of Schools 


The WEA salary consultant serv- | 


ice has again proven its effectiveness 


by the success you have had in |: 


Superior. Altho many factors usually 


enter into the ultimate decision by a | 
city council and a board of educa- | 
tion on matters of salaries, facts | 
gathered by the NEA and WEA | 


have their influence. 


* * * 


Meeting School Boards 
Union Grove, Wis. 


Thanks a million for clarifying | 
many of the problems relative to 
teacher retirement and social secur- | 
ity for our school board members. | 
Your presentation was excellent and | 
[ appreciate your taking time out | 























from a very busy schedule to come 


and visit with us... . 
GeorGE HNILICKA 


County Superintendent 
Racine County 


Talking to school board members 
about all matters affecting education 
is our job. 


Salary Talk 
Seymour, Wis. 
We, the members of the Seymour 
Education Association, wish to thank 
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PALMER METHOD 


@ A MUST IN YOUR 
LANGUAGE ARTS CURRICULUM 


\)\ See « Learn ¢ Compare 
: at the AASA Exhibit 
Atlantic City, Feb. 14-18 


BOOTH G—9 & 11 


1957 EDITION! 


@ TAUGHT TO MORE PUPILS 
THAN ANY OTHER 
HANDWRITING PROGRAM 


CURSIVE WRITING THE EASY WAY 


(Writing Textbooks) 


Newly revised and improved with new 
illustrations, script copy, etc. Copy- 
right 1957. Series of non-consumable 
books with grade level appeal. Book 
3A is designed to cover transition 





MANUSCRIPT WRITING BOOKS 


from manuscript to cursive in any 

grade. Order Books 1 to 8 if cursive 

only is taught; Book 3A and upper 

grade books if cursive is taught after 

manuscript. 27¢ each 
(22¢ in quantities of 30 or more) 





MY FIRST WRITING BOOK 
(Workbook) 
Entirely new optional consumable 
workbook for manuscript writing for 
first graders, designed to accompany 
the teacher's manual described below. 
Copyright 1956. 37¢ each 


MY SECOND WRITING BOOK 


(Workbook) 
New, 


revised consumable workbook 


for second graders to accompany the 


teacher’s manual described below. 
46¢ each 


Copyright 1957. 


MANUSCRIPT WRITING THE EASY WAY 


(Teacher's Manual) 


New improved 1958 revision. Gives the 
beginner the advantage of starting out with 
the correct procedure and makes manuscript 
writing a pleasure for both pupil and teacher. 
Palmer Method Fountain Pen 


American Handwriting Scale _____ 


Write for free catalog and information on 


all other handwriting materials. 





i ec Sua 


PALMER METHOD 


Teacher's Manual FREE with individual orders 
of 20 or more workbooks described above. 


$1.35 each 


NEW—RITE-HOLD PEN 
Pupil tested, new disposable ball point pen, 
designed for proper holding while writing— 
5 exterior colors (red—black—blue—yellow 
& green). Pen meets all federal G.S.A. tests. 
NY sp naa . 23¢ 


— ae 


A. N. PALMER CO. 
902 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
55 Fifth Ave., New. York 3, N. Y. 2 
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you for your excellent talk concern- 
ing teachers’ salaries. 

Our association has already taken 
steps to carry out some of the plans 
you presented. .. . 

Haro_p TECH 

Chairman—Teacher Welfare 

Seymour Education Association 

Salary consultation is becoming 
one of the major functions of WEA. 

x = a 
Not By Chance 
Shawano, Wis. 

Our Future Teachers of America, 
the Meilke-Iwen Club, would like 
the film, “Not by Chance” for their 
initiation on Wednesday, January 
28. Could you arrange for us to have 
it in color? 

Mrs. Louis W. Catrau 
Sponsor 

Supplying films is a part of WEA 

service. 


= = * 


Workshop Coverage 
Green Bay, Wis. 
Thank you for the fine coverage of 
the workshop plans for the Wiscon- 
sin Elementary School Principals’ 
Association articles in the WEA 








Journal. They reach a much greater 
reading audience than our magazine, 
and this kind of article will do much 
to extend knowledge of our activi- 
ties.... 

HELEN L. FERSLEV 

We like to boost professional or- 
ganizations. 

* % a 
Likes Report on Conant 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

I appreciate your sending me the 
November issue of your Journal 
which carries Dr. Conant’s full ad- 
dress in Madison. I’m taking it with 
me to our New York staff meeting to 
show them an example of real fine 
reporting. 

Britt BUTTERFIELD 
Regional Director 
National Citizens 
Council for Better Schools 

We have had many favorable com- 
ments about the Conant address in 
Madison. 


I am concerned by our failure even 
now to understand that education in 
America is inescapably tied to national 
security, and that a federal responsibility 
for its financial support must be assumed. 

SENATOR WAYNE MORSE 








Convention Exhibits 


Rockford, Ill. 
We find that the displays that the 
Wisconsin Convention have are most 
outstanding. We were able to in- 
spect several pieces of equipment 
which we will wish to specify for 
purchase next year. ... 
KENNETH L. OrTON 
Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools 
We're pleased that you're pleased. 


* * * 


Conant’s Article 


Ashland, Wi:. 

Please send me 3 or 4 copies of 
the November issue of the Wisc on- 
sin Journal of Education (Novom- 
ber, 1958 issue) that I may pres ont 
to members of our Board of Edi ca- 
tion to read. 

I would like to have them read ‘he 
speech by Dr. Conant, the article by 
John Guy Fowlkes, and the editorial 
“Informing the Public” in this 
issue. ... 

RONALD R. STUBER 
District Superintenden! 

We are pleased to send you ‘he 

additional copies for a good purpose. 











COPYRIGHT 1959 


Represented by: 
M. C. MUNSON, 629 Gately Terrace, Madison, Wisconsin 


the new SINGER SCIENCE SERIES 


Sznger SCIENCE DISCOVERIES 
Sznger SCIENCE EXPERIMENTS 
Singer SCIENCE PROBLEMS 


New science texts which bring to intermediate classrooms 
the drama of the IGY and the romance of space exploration. 
An activity program with spiralling development of con- 
cepts and problem-solving approach. 


For further information please write to 


THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY, INC. 


249-259 W. ERIE BLVD., DEPT. 8 H, SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 







GRADE 4 
GRADE 5 
GRADE 6 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


Jan. 21-23—Wisconsin Association of 
School Boards and Administrators, 
M:lwaukee . 

23-24—Wisconsin Commission on 
wher Education and _ Professional 
ndards, Stevens Point 
7-11—National Association of Sec- 
ov lary School Principals, Philadelphia 

Feb. 12-14—American Association of Col- 
le-os for Teacher Education, Chicago 

Feb. 13—Southern Wisconsin Education 
A-.ociation, Madison 

Feb. 14-18—American Association of 

Sc ool Administrators, NEA, Atlantic 

Ci'y 

Feb. 28—-Mar. 4—NEA Department of Ele- 
m natary School Principals, Los Angeles 

Mar. 1-5—Association for Supervision and 
C:-riculum Development, Cincinnati 

Mar. 6—Central Wisconsin Education As- 
sociation, Wausau 

Apr. 3-4—Governor’s Conference on 
Youth, Madison 

Apr. 10—Northeastern Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association, Green Bay 

Apr. 13-14—Wisconsin Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, Eau Claire 

May 7-10—North Central Music Educa- 
tors National Conference, Chicago 

June 28-July 3—NEA Convention, St. 
Louis 

Nov. 5-7—WEA Convention, Milwaukee 


WEA Officers for 1959 


President 
IRENE Hoyt Janesville 
President-Elect 
DonaLp C. Hoerr Janesville 
First Vice President 
Harry W. JONES Wausau 
Second Vice President 
Epirh LUEDKE West Allis 
Third Vice President 
ee. RON ores) 'o or Sei retract ces Slinger 
Executive Secretary 
HEC. WEINBICR % hoe dicicccecncs Madison 
Treasurer 
Lioyp R. MosENG Racine 
WEA Executive Committee 
IRENE Hoyt Janesville 
DonaLp C. Hoerr Jefferson 
Harry W. Jones Wausau 
Epirh LUEDKE West Allis 
Gus C. Bot. Slinger 
Grsert L. ANDERSON, 
Past Pres. Beaver Dam 
District | 
ALLAN A. ANDERSON (1960) Spring Valley 
District II 
ALMA THERESE Link (1961) ... Oshkosh 
District Il 
D. E. Frevp (1959) La Crosse 
District IV 
Ratpu Lenz (1959) Berlin 
District V 
Donato E. Upson (1961) Janesville 
District VI 
Etten Case (1960) ........ Milwaukee 
: Professional Staff 
H. C. WEINLICK Executive Secretary 
CuarLes U. FRAILEY Research 
Ross B. RowEN Publications 
Rozert MuNGER ...Locals-PR Consultant 
A. W. ZeLtMeR ..Locals-FTA Consultant 
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The Journal's Cover: On January 14 Wisconsin legislators, named on Pages 
9 and 10, will assemble at our State Capitol for their regular session. Many 
bills affecting education and educators will be considered—some passed— 
some defeated. Photo thru the courtesy of John Newhouse, Wisconsin State 
Journal. 
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s 
President Hoy? plans with mothers and pupils as well as for NEA and WEA conventions. f 
é 
Make no little plans; they have no magic to stir men’s blood and probably thi m- il 
selves will not be realized. Make big plans; aim high in hope and work, rememl:er- A 
ing that a noble, logical diagram once recorded will never die, but long after we «re : 
gone will be a living thing, asserting itself with ever-growing insistency. § 
—DaniEL Hupson Burnuam, 190 g 
The New Year—1959—is now a part of our busy work-a-day lives. May ; 
this new year be rich and good to each of you personally, socially, and T 
professionally! ef 
Many people make plans in the forms of New Year's resolutions, more 
or less for the fun of seeing just how long these can be kept. Many people : 
begin making plans for springtime, Easter vacation, and summer vaca- it 
tions right after the Christmas season; it helps to make the below-zcro _ 
weather, the icy roads, and the cold weather predictions much more se 
endurable. Have you personally and professionally made any such plins R 
while doing your after-Christmas dreaming? If not, may I make a sum- 
‘Meet Me mer plan suggestion for all of you? It takes much planning, organizing, . 
and time but it’s worth every second and minute involved—so—why not . 
make immediate plans to attend the NEA convention in St. Louis this - 
H L H summer from June 28 to July 3? . 
in St. Louis, Oe | 7 ti 
The NEA convention in St. Louis this summer will be an exceedingly 
important one, since we in Wisconsin have a candidate for President- y 
June 28- Elect. “Kline in ’59” will make this convention an exciting one for all 
Wisconsinites. So why not be one of her loyal campaigners as a WEA 
; delegate to the convention? ™ 
July 3 In this WEA Journal on page 25 is an article pertaining to our WEA tel 
delegates to the NEA convention, and the steps to be followed by those > 
interested in being a candidate for such a professional activity. The ” 
WEA delegates, two from each district, will have a wonderful sppor- i 
tunity in attending the convention; as a Wisconsin delegate, you, too. 7” 
will have many special responsibilities and duties in helping the WEA | 
with its campaign for Kline in ‘59—so it proves to be an interesting, worth- 
while busy convention—a fine way to spend one week of your summer 
vacation. 
Think it over. This could become a part of some mighty big plins "= 





for you and your profession. Are you interested? Or do you know some- 
one interested in becoming a WEA delegate? Don’t wait to make those 
big and little plans! Do your planning now; get your name on the (ist 
of candidates into the WEA office before the deadline! So you, too, can 
join the group and say—“Meet Me in St. Louis’—at the 1959 NEA 
Convention! 
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O ONE questions the impor- 

tance of effective spoken com- 
munication. It is essential in getting 
along with the family and enjoying 
life in the home; to making average 
or apid progress in school; to satis- 
fyi g membership in sociai and civic 
org..nizations; to the appreciation of, 
anc creative activity in drama, radio, 
tel vision; to assuming the responsi- 
bili'ies of citizenship in a demo- 
cra'ic society; and to settling world 
proplems without war. In fact we 
are living in a time when, almost 
eve’v hour of every day, the citizens 
of /1e entire world are praying that 
talk and not bombs will discover the 
wa: to bring peace and the good 
life to all lands. 

oday’s average American speaks 
moe than he writes or reads. Yet, 
he does not have the reputation of 
speaking well. 

i! America is to assume her right- 
ful place in world progress Speech 
education must have an increasingly 
important role in the curricula of 
America’s high schools. “Better 
speech” should be an educational 
goal reflected in current curricular 
revisions being made in every area. 
This is not a criticism of either the 
quantity or quality of courses of- 
fered in other basic fields, but it is 
a suggestion that any high school 
which has not attempted to provide 
sound speech training is seriously 
neglecting a very important need. 


Recommendations for Improvement 


It is our purpose to examine the 
current status of speech education 
in Wisconsin high schools and_ to 
make some_ practical recommenda- 
tions for the improvement of the 
program. 

In early 1957, there was sent to 
every senior high school in Wiscon- 
sin a questionnaire designed to de- 
termine the status of curricular 
speech education. Four hundred and 
nineteen of the 445 questionnaires 
were completed and returned. The 
most important data follow: 

Only 36.28% of the high schools 





. . . Speech education must havea... 


Photos courtesy Madison Public Schools 


role in the curricula of America’s high schools. 


As we evaluate subjects 
taught in our public schools 


What Are We Doing 
About SPEECH? 


Altho the average American speaks more than he writes 
or reads, yet he does not have the reputation of speaking 
well. Often the inability to express ones self effectively is 
a serious handicap in life’s competition. 


GLADYS L. BORCHERS 
Professor of Education and Speech 
University of Wisconsin 


and 
R. R. ALLEN 
Teaching Assistant in Education and Speech 
University of Wisconsin 


offer separate speech courses. From 
the information presented in Table 
I, it is apparent that the percentage 
of schools offering speech courses is 


TABLE I 


High, School No. of Schools 
Enrollment Replying 
100 & under 60 
101-300 210 


301-500 64 
501-1000 52 


oa 
419 
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Offering Speech 


No. of Schools Percentage of Schools 
Offering Speech 

10 16.67 

44 20.95 

33 51.56 

32, 61.54 

33 100.00 


152 


positively correlated with school en- 
rollment. 

Eighty percent of the schools with 
a curricular speech program offer 
just one course which is most fre- 
quently available only to juniors and 
seniors. 

Fewer than 8@ of the high schoels 
returning the questionnaire require 
all students to take a separate speech 
course. Table II indicates the num- 
ber and percentage of schools 
grouped according to enrollment re- 
quiring all students to take speech. 





TABLE II 


No. of Schools 


High School 
Replying 
60 


Enrollment 
100 & under 
101-300 
301-500 
501-1000 
L001 & above 


Total 


Restating the total percentage nega- 
tively, 92.12% of the high schools in 
Wisconsin do not require speech. 
The majority of the required speech 
courses are in the freshman or sopho- 
more year. 

Approximately two-thirds of the 
returned questionnaires indicated 
that speech is offered as a unit in 
other courses. Table III indicates 
the number and _ percentage of 
schools grouped according to enroll- 
ment which have speech units in 
courses other than speech. 


No. of Schools 
Requiring Speech 


Percentage of Schools 
Requiring Speech 
10.00 


4,29 
10.94 
11.54 
15.15 


7.88 


quirement indeed) they found 19% 
of the English teachers deficient. In 
our study, information was received 
concerning 183 teachers who taught 
separate speech courses. Table IV 
indicates the preparation of these 
teachers. 

Speech majors and minors consti- 
tute 68.3% of all teachers listed as 
teachers of separate speech courses. 
The remainder, 31.69%, were re- 
ported as neither speech majors nor 
minors. 

Of the 183 teachers listed as teach- 


TABLE III 


High School No. of Schools 
Enrollment Replying 
100 & under 60 
101-300 

301-500 

501-1000 

1001 & above 


Total 


The vast majority of the speech 
units are offered in English courses, 
where the emphasis is on writing 
and reading and not on _ speech. 
Pooley and Williams in a study made 
in Wisconsin in 1948 estimated that 
only 15% of the total time of the 
English class was devoted to oral 
composition, while 85% was given to 
vocabulary, spelling, punctuation, 
grammar and usage, written compo- 
sition and literature. 


Qualifications of Teachers 

Now let us look briefly at the 
teachers of speech in the high schools 
of Wisconsin. Here again Pooley 
and Williams have pointed out 
weaknesses in speech education. De- 
fining a deficiency in teacher educa- 
tion in speech as less than one hour 
of credit in speech (a modest re- 


Percentage of Schools 
Reporting Units in 
Other Courses 
71.67 
T3.05 
51.56 
69.23 


No. of Schools 
Reporting Units 
43 


ers of separate speech courses, 142 
teachers also teach English courses. 
The remaining 41 of the teachers, 
teach speech exclusively. 

1. Forty-six schools, 10.98%, have no 
curricular speech program. 

2. Two hundred and twenty-two 
schools, 52.74%, offer speech in the cur- 
riculum only as a part of other courses. 

3. Forty-eight schools, 11.46%, offer 
separate elective speech courses as well as 
speech education as a_ part of other 
courses. 

4. Seventy-one schools, 16.95%, offer 
speech in the curriculum only as a sepa- 
rate elective speech course. 

5. Nineteen schools, 4.53%, require a 
separate speech course but do not provide 
speech units in other courses. Some of 
these schools have elective speech courses 
also. 

6. Fourteen schools, 3.34%, require 
speech as a separate course and offer 
speech units in other courses. Some of 
these schools have elective speech courses 
also. 


TABLE IV 


High School Speech Majors 
Enrollment No. % 
100 & below 2 

101-300 

301-500 

501-1000 


20.00 
11.36 
22.22 
57.50 
69.81 


40.98 


Speech Minors 


No. 


Neither 
J q Total Teachers 
60.00 
54.55 44 
47,22 36 
12.50 40 
1TS2 53 


C 


20.00 
34.09 
30.56 
30.00 
18.87 


27,32 


31.69 183 


This, then, is the current status of 
curricular speech training in Wis- 
consin high schools. In the opinion 
of those engaged in speech educa- 
tion it is a poor one: First because 
insufficient time in the daily high 
school schedule is set aside for 
speech, and second because teachers 
have poor academic preparation to 
teach speech. 


Prevailing Misconceptions 


What are the causes of a situa! ion 
which seems to be out of line with 
the present and future needs of igh 
school students? We lack neither 
time nor money for what is ¢on- 
sidered essential in secondary edi ca- 
tion. Three misconceptions or p-ej- 
udices seem to support Wiscons n’s 
poor program. 

The first misconception is the as- 
sumption that the use of speech ‘m- 
proves speech. Some administra‘ ors 


and teachers call attention to ‘he. 


fact that students talk, discuss, «nd 
read aloud in all classes. They say 
all teachers are teachers of spec ch, 
because only thru this tool, specch, 
are they able to direct students in 
their subject matter areas. These «d- 
ministrators and teachers forget that 
in habit formation, in speech, prac- 
tice makes permanent as well as per- 
fect and only when desirable habits 
are substituted for undesirable ones 
before practice takes place will im- 
provement result. Research shows 
that unless sufficient time is set aside 
for both student and teacher to un- 
derstand: first the poor habits which 
should be eradicated and second the 
improvement program necessary for 
the substitution of good habits, do 
high school students improve in 
speech. .Direct attention to speech 
needs, that is time in the school pro- 
gram for speech education per se, is 
necessary for speech improvement in 
high school. 

The second misconception is that 
speech improvement comes to every- 
one without training. Speech is one 
of the major characteristics which 
distinguishes man from the lower 
animals and every normal human 
being attempts to communicate by 
means of an audible and _ visible 
code. While it is true that no person 
is ever 100% successful it is also true 
that no one is 100% unsuccessful. 
This latter fact has given support to 
the notion that speech develops nat- 
urally, and can not be improved by 
training. For this reason people may 
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believe there is no need to set up an 
extensive speech program as is true 
with English, Mathematics, and 
Science. The child either has good 
speech, or he has poor speech, and 
that is his good or bad fortune, and 
aremedial program will not help. 

Tie third misconception is the de- 
sire (0 hide poor family background. 
This attitude is more prevalent in 
Eurc pean countries than in America. 
The ise of poor speech by the child 
refle. ts poor speech in the home and 
thus Jiscourages direct speech teach- 
ing in the schools. It is an accepted 
fact ‘hat speech is learned thru imi- 
tatio: and when a child sees and 
hear. superior speech: worthwhile 
subj-ct matter, precise and expres- 
sive ‘anguage, effective voice, com- 
municative action, and favorable at- 
titude, he is likely to reflect these ex- 
cellent models in his own speech. 
With this attitude public school 
training is such an admission of poor 
family background that private, 
secret lessons may solve the problem 
with less stigma on the family. It 
was this point of view which 
prompted George Bernard Shaw to 
write “Pygmalion” and which makes 
private speech teachers prosper in 
America as well as in other countries. 
While it is true that Americans ac- 
cept deficiencies in family back- 
ground with greater equanimity than 
is true in other countries, the great 
dream of education for all encour- 
ages the providing of a place in the 
regular work of the public schools 
for any type of training which is 
valuable. 


Can Speech be Taught? 
Assuming that speech should be 
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taught, what evidence is there thai 
it can be taught? For almost 3,000 
years teachers have been confident 
that speech could be taught, but un- 
til recently this belief was a result of 
casual rather than scientific observa- 
tion. The ancients saw individuals 
win court cases for which they had 
been trained; priests and ministers 
saw church memberships increase; 
candidates were elected to office; 
housewives participated in commu- 
nity organizations effectively and 
children overcame bad speech hab- 
its which accompany stuttering, cleft 
palates, and cerebral palsy. All these 
beneficiaries of training gave credit 
to speech education and from many 
sources the teacher of speech re- 
ceived comments and letters of ap- 
preciation. He did not depend on 
scientific proof but on these casual 
reports for assurance, that his efforts 
were bringing results. He was con- 


Monotonous voices 
can be changed in 
pitch, volume, quality 
and rate. 


fident and spent his effort improv- 
ing speech itself rather than proving 
that he had done so. 

Not until well into the twentieth 
century did scientific studies show 
that the training which seemed to 
the teacher to be effective actually 
was getting the definite, predicted 
results. Numerous researches proved 
that, under favorable conditions 
speech defectives can be taught to 
improve their speech habits; that 
monotonous voices can be changed 
in pitch, volume, quality and rate; 
that bodily action for speech can be 
made more effective; that good oral 
language can be taught; that critical 
thinking can result from training in 
debate and discussion; and that act- 
ing in plays is desirable therapy for 
poorly adjusted adolescents. These 
and many other positive results of 
speech teaching now have scientific 
support. In addition there have been 
studies to discover the most effective 
methods for getting maximum favor- 
able changes. These studies show 
that good speech habits are substi- 
tuted for poor speech habits when 
certain conditions which follow prin- 
ciples of learning are present. For 
example, training must begin at the 
right time, which in most cases is as 
early as possible; usually the train- 
ing must continue at regular inter- 
vals; in the school program, there 
must be time for instructor and stu- 
dent to understand the behavior 
which is to be changed; and finally, 
the exact procedures to be followed 
in order to bring about the change 
must be followed by the student un- 
der the direct guidance of the 
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teacher. These essentials mean time 
on the daily program for direct at- 
tention to speech. 


Program for Speech 

An adequate curricular speech 
program for high schools therefore 
may be described briefly as follows: 


1. It should begin in the junior high 
school or first year of senior high school 
and continue thruout high school. 

2. It should provide a remedial pro- 
gram for the handicapped. 

3. It should include a required course 
or courses in speech fundamentals. 

4. The basic work should be supple- 
mented by required units of speech within 
other classes to insure continuity of train- 
ing. 

5. Integrated with fundamental courses 
should be a program of elective speech 
courses or activities for students with su- 
perior interests and/or skills in speaking. 


An adequate speech program is 
possible only when teachers are 
trained to put it into effect. In Wis- 
consin, and in the nation committees 
are at work setting up minimum re- 
quirements for teachers of speech. 
In Wisconsin such a committee is at 
work. The tentative recommenda- 
tions of this committee are: 

1. The teacher of speech should possess 
the following competencies: a) Effective 
personal habits of communication, or con- 
trol over such elements of speech as voice, 
subject matter, bodily action, oral lan- 
guage, and attitude toward oral communi- 
cation; b) The ability to talk directly to an 
audience, to read meaningfully, and to 
participate in discussion. 

2. The teacher’s academic preparation 
should be broad enough in scope to meet 
the curricular and extra-curricular speech 
needs of the high school in which he 
teaches. This may include all or selected 
areas from fundamentals of speech, public 
speaking, discussion, debate, drama, choric 
speaking, interpretation, radio, television. 

3. The recommended certification re- 
quirements for the teaching of speech be: 
a) Twenty-four academic credits in speech; 
b) A minimum of two credits in methods 
in the teaching of speech; c) Supervised 
practice teaching as required for the major 
or minor in the certifying institution. 

The committee on Secondary Edu- 
cation of the Speech Association of 
America also has a subcommittee on 
minimal requirements for speech 
certification. This committee is plan- 
ning to ask the Association and 
eventually all State Departments to 
endorse the following minimal re- 
quirements for the certification of 
teachers of speech in secondary 
schools: 


1. A teacher on the secondary level 
shall be a graduate of an institution which 


offers at least a minor in speech. For pro- 
visional or temporary or “second field” 
certification, the teacher shall offer at least 
18 semester hours in academic work in 
the field as specified in 2 below. Twenty- 
four semester hours shall be required for 
permanent certification. 

2. To insure adequate preparation in 
content, skills, and methods in speech, a 
teacher of speech shall have completed at 
least one course in each of the following 
divisions and taken such courses as are 
illustrated under the general headings: 1. 
The Processes of Speech: (Voice and 
Articulation, Basic Speech Improvement, 
Phonetics, Anatomy and Physiology of the 
Voice Mechanism); 2. Theatre: (Oral In- 
terpretation, Acting and Directing, Play 
Production, Stagecraft, Radio and Tele- 
vision); 3. Speech Correction: (Speech 
Correction, Speech Pathology, Clinical 
Practice in Speech Correction); 4. Public 
Address: (Public Speaking, Discussion, 
Argumentation and Debate; Parliamentary 
Procedure); 5. In addition to the courses 
specified above, one course (at least 2 
semester hours) in Methods of Teaching 
Speech in High Schools: Theory and 
Practice. 


The foregoing requirements from 
the Wisconsin Speech Association 
and from the Speech Association of 
America, drawn up independently 
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and surprisingly alike in almost 
every detail, illustrate trends in 
speech education. They come at a 
time when the requirements for 
teachers of English, Science, Social 
Studies, Physical Education, Mathe- 
matics, Foreign Languages, are all 
up for re-evaluation and when every 
phase of American Education is be- 
ing reorganized. The American 
people can afford to pay for and aim 
to provide whatever is necessary to 
have every high school student reach 
the highest goal for which he is 
equipped. The training necessary for 
the development of the physical and 
mental potential of every boy or girl 
can be brought about only thru the 
careful cooperation of taxpayers, 
school boards, administrators, facul- 
ties, teacher education departments, 
and adolescent boys and girls them- 
selves. Effective communicative 
speech will be an essential charac- 
teristic of the American Citizen who 
exerts positive influence in the Co- 
operative World of the future. A 
sound program of fundamental 
speech education must be developed 
in our high schools. 


Who Uses the Library? 
EARLY 1,500 secondary-school 


teachers have given evidence 
on their school library and the re- 
sulting testimony should be an cye- 
opener to teachers and school ad- 
ministrators reports EDPRESS. 

The evidence was gathered by the 
NEA Research Division and the 
American Association of School Li 
brarians. And while the facts s! 
that the school library is “now an 
integral part of the American -ec- 
ondary school in urban centers,” { :ey 
also reveal many a soft spot in ‘he 
use of this important facility. 

To get to the good news first, ‘he 
survey shows that teachers bel 
boys and girls should be taught | 
to use the school library. Furt 
these teachers feel it is their res} 
sibility to teach this skill. They 
pressed conviction that good scl 
library services can enhance te: 
ing and learning. 

However, not all secondary-scl 
teachers lean cn the help of th: 
brary to the same extent. The sun 
reveals a group of “major users 
library service. First in this group i 
the English teacher; next is the so-ial 
studies teacher; and making a very 
good showing in third place is the 
science teacher. These teachers en- 
courage pupils to use the school 
library to the hilt; make class as- 
signments which require library ima- 
terials and—whether cause or result 
—find library collections most ade- 
quate for teaching purposes. 

The minor users of library service 
are teachers of business education, 
industrial arts, and mathematics. 
These teachers consider library ina- 
terials relatively unimportant to good 
teaching of their subject. They make 
few class assignments calling for li- 
brary work; they find library collec- 
tions inadequate for their purposes: 
they recommend few books for pur- 
chase by the library. Asks the NEA 
Research Division: 

“Are the limited library services 
available in these subject areas the 
result of a limited demand for them, 
or is the limited use of library serv- 
ices in these areas the result of the 
limited services available? 

To get down to the soft spots in 
school library programs, the follow- 
ing statistics tell part of the story. 
Only one teacher in five rated ‘he 
materials in his library as excellent: 


(Turn to page 27) 
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WISCOD 


State, Congressional 


and 


Legislative Officers 


rai Elected November 4, 1958 
GOV. GAYLORD A. NELSON 


12th — Clifford W. Krueger, Merrill, Rep. 

13th — Frank E. Panzer, Route 1, Brownsville, Rep. 

i4th — Gerald D. Lorge, Bear Creek, Rep. 

15th — Peter P. Carr, 524 N. Garfield Ave., Janesville, Rep. 

i6th — (Vacant) 

17th — Robert S. Travis, Platteville, Rep. 

18th — Walter G. Hollander, Route 1, Rosendale, Rep. 

19th — William A. Draheim, 11614 W. Wisconsin Ave., Neenah, 
STATE TREASURER Rep. 

Eugene M. Lamb, 3215 N. 81st., Milwaukee, Dem. 20th — Harold F. Huibregtse, 315 Elm St., Sheboygan Falls, Rep. 
ATTORNEY GENERAL 21st — Lynn E. Stalbaum, 904 Montclair Drive, Racine, Dem. 


, 22nd—William F. Trinke, Lake Geneva, Rep. 
W. Rey s, 1278 Shaw: Ave., Gree ay m. : : . 
John W. Reynolds, 1278 Shawano Ave., Green Bay, Dem 23rd— Howard W. Cameron, Rice Lake, Dem. 
U. S. SENATORS 


24th — William W. Clark, Route 1, Vesper, Rep. 
Official Address, Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 25th — Carl E. Lauri, 2710 N. 22nd St., Superior, Dem. 

William Proxmire, Route 4, Madison, Dem. (Term expires Jan. 3, 26th — Horace W. Wilkie, 3810 Council Crest, Madison, Dem. 
1965) 27th — Jess Miller, Richland Center, Rep. 

Alexander Wiley, Chippewa Falls, Rep. (Term expires Jan. 3, 28th — Davis A. Donnelly, 131 S. Barstow St., Eau Claire, Dem. 
1961) 29th — Robert W. Dean, Rothschild, Dem. 

50th — Reuben La Fave, 636 Brazeau Ave., Oconto, Rep. 

31st — James Earl Leverich, Route 1, Sparta, Rep. 

32nd—Raymond C. Bice, 2406 State St., La Crosse, Rep. 

33rd— Chester E. Dempsey, Route 1, Hartland, Rep. 


GOVERNOR 
Gaylord A. Nelson, 5627 Crestwood Place, Madison, Dem. 
LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR 
Phill.o Nash, Wisconsin Rapids, Dem. 
SECRETARY OF STATE 
Robert C. Zimmerman, 2810 Arbor Drive, Madison, Rep. 


REPRESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS 
(Terms two years; Commencing Jan. 3, 1959) 
District 
Ist — Gerald T. Flynn, 3065 Ruby St., Racine, Dem. 
2nd—Robert W. Kastenmeier, 214 N. First St., Watertown, 


Dem. 
3rd— Gardner R. Withrow, 2422 Pine St., La Crosse, Rep. 
4th — Clement J. Zablocki, 1623 S. 21st St., Milwaukee, Dem. 
5th — Henry S. Reuss, 2773 N. Maryland Ave., Milwaukee, 


MEMBERS OF WISCONSIN ASSEMBLY BY DISTRICTS 
(Terms expire 2nd Wednesday of January, 1961) 


Adams, Juneau and Marquette—Ben Tremain, Hustler, Rep. 
Ashland and Bayfield—Robert F. Barabe, Mellen, Dem. 


Dem 
Rae 3 ‘ —George Mireau, » 1, Rice Lake, Dem. 
6th — William K. Van Pelt, 47 Oaklawn Ave., Fond du Lac, ™ ee Coon Miieens, Tomko 1, Pine Late; ieee 

Rep. Bayfield—(See Ashland) 
7th — Melvin R. Laird, Marshfield, Rep. Brown, ——— F. Quinn, 912 ee ee ed 
8th — John W. Byrnes, 412 Cape Cod Court, Green Bay, Rep. = 2nd—Adolph N. Deering, 1254 Crooks St., Green Bay, 
9th — Lester R. Johnson, Black River Falls, Dem. : ~ ‘ : = 
10th — Alvin E. O’Konski, Mercer, Rep Brown, 3rd—Cletus Vanderperren, Route 5, Green Bay, Dem. 

° i ae : ‘ Buffalo, Pepin and Pierce—Edwin C. Rohl, Route 1, Prescott, 


STATE SENATORS BY DISTRICTS Dem. 
(All terms expire second Wednesday, January; in even-numbered Burnett and Polk—Harvey L. Dueholm, Route 2, Luck, Dem. 
districts, January, 1961; in odd-numbered Calumet—Gilbert J. Hipke, New Holstein, Rep. 
districts, January, 1963) Chippewa—Clifford E. Dorr, 32 E. Spruce St., Chippewa Falls, 
Dem. 
Clark—Frank L. Nikolay, Abbotsford, Dem. 
Columbia—Everett V. Bidwell, Portage, Rep. 
Crawford and Richland—Frank J. Cosgrove, Richland Center, 
Dem. 
Dane, Ist—Glenn L. Henry, 314 Elmside Blvd. Madison, Dem. 
Dane, 2nd—Fred A. Risser, 406 W. Shore Drive, Madison, Dem. 
Dane, 3rd—Richard L. Gates, 5401 Hammersley Road, Madison, 
Dem. 
Dane, 4th—Carl W. Thompson, Stoughton, Dem. 
Dane, 5th—David D. O’Malley, Waunakee, Dem. 
Dodge, lst—Elmer L. Genzmer, Mayville, Rep. 
Dodge, 2nd—Elmer C. Nitschke, Beaver Dam, Rep. 
Door and Kewaunee—Frank N. Graass, Sturgeon Bay, Rep. 


District 

Ist—Alfred A. Laun, Jr., Kiel, Rep. 

2nd—Leo P. O’Brien, 501 Cherry St., Green Bay, Rep. 

3rd— Casimir Kendziorski, 2025 S. 14th St., Milwaukee, Dem. 

4th — Kirby Hendee, 4425 N. Murray Ave., Milwaukee, Rep. 

5th—James B. Brennan, 2813 N. 87th St., Milwaukee, Dem. 

6th—William R. Moser, 710 N. Plankinton Ave., Milwaukee, 
Dem. 

7th —~Leland S. McParland, 3764 E. Armour Ave., Cudahy, 
Dem. 

8th — Allen J. Busby, 1673 S. 53rd St., Milwaukee, Rep. 

9th —~ Henry W. Maier, 2237 N. Booth St., Milwaukee, Dem. 

10th — Robert P. Knowles, New Richmond, Rep. 

lth — Richard J. Zaborski, 713 S. 21st St., Milwaukee, Dem. 
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Douglas, Ist—Reino A. Perala, 1706 Broadway, Superior, Dem. 

Douglas, 2nd—Frank W. Christopherson, 2414 E. Sixth St., Su- 
perior, Dem. 

Dunn—Einer P. Lund, 340 W. Elm Ave., Menomonie, Dem. 

Eau Claire, Ist—Karl J. Goethel, 603 Second Ave., Eau Claire, 
Dem. 

Eau Claire, 2nd—John Pritchard, Route 5, Eau Claire, Dem. 


Florence, Forest and Langlade—John R. Gray, Antigo, Dem. 
Fond du Lac, Ist—Earl F. McEssy, 361 Forest Ave., Fond du 
Lac, Rep. 
Fond du Lac, 2nd—Fred W. Schlueter, Ripon, Rep. 
Forest—(See Florence) 
Grant—Hugh A. Harper, Lancaster, Rep. 
Green—Christ M. Stauffer, Monticello, Rep. 
Green Lake and Waushara—Franklin M. Jahnke, Route 3, Mar- 
kesan, Rep. 
Iowa and La Fayette—Walter B. Calvert, Benton, Rep. 
Iron, Oneida and Vilas—Paul R. Alfonsi, Minocqua, Rep. 
Jackson and Trempealeau—Keith C. Hardie, Route 1, 
Dem 
Jefferson—Byron F. Wackett, Watertown, Rep. 
Juneau—(See Adams) 
Kenosha, Ist—George Molinaro, 422 44th St., Kenosha, Dem. 
Kenosha, 2nd—Earl D. Morton, 4102 Wilson Road, Kenosha, 
Rep. 
Kewaunee—(See Door) 
La Crosse, lst—James D. Peterson, 326 N. Eighth St., La Crosse, 
Rep. 
La Crosse, 2nd—Leland Mulder, Holmen, Dem. 
La Fayette—(See Iowa) 
Langlade—(See Florence) 
Lincoln—Emil A. Hinz, Route 3, Merrill, Rep. 
Manitowoc, Ist—Hugo E. Vogel, 1409 S. 12th St., Manitowoc, 
Dem. 
Manitowoc, 2nd—Ewald J. Schmeichel, 
Rivers, Rep. 
Marathon,Ist—Ben A. Riehle, Route 3, Athens, Dem. 
Marathon, 2nd—Paul A. Luedtke, 118 S. Second Ave., Wausau, 
Rep. 
Marinette—Robert Haase, 1221 Main St., Marinette, Rep. 
Marquette—(See Adams) 
Milwaukee, 1st — Louis L. Merz, 5373 N. 13th St., Milwaukee, 
Dem. 
2nd—Norman Sussman, 1232 W. Fond du Lac 
Ave,. Milwaukee, Dem. 
3rd— Joseph A. Greco, 2429 E. Wyoming Place, 
Milwaukee, Dem. 
4th — Frank E. Schaeffer, Jr., 1623 W. Wisconsin 
Ave., Milwaukee, Dem. 
5th — Lawrence W. Timmerman, 2402 N. 56th St., 
Milwaukee, Rep. 
6th — Isaac N. Coggs, 928 N. Meinecke Ave., Mil- 
waukee, Dem. 
7th — Allen J. Flannigan, 2605 W. Auer Ave., Mil- 
waukee, Dem. 
8th — George J. Talsky, 2617 W. Scott St., Mil- 
waukee, Dem. 
9th — Charles J. Schmidt, 4046 N. 48th St., Mil- 
waukee, Dem. 
10th — Patrick H. Kelly, 940 N. 21st St., Milwau- 
kee, Dem. 
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Senate: 
12 Democratic 
20 Republican 
1 Vacancy 


Assembly: 
55 Democratic 
45 Republican 


llth — Ervin J. Ryczek, 3631 W. Ruskin St., Mil- 
waukee, Dem. 
12th — George Sokolowski, 1813 S. Tenth St., Mil- 
waukee, Dem. 
13th — Marty Larsen, 937 W. Center St., Milwau- 
kee, Dem. 
14th — David R. Mogilka, 2855 S. 13th St., Milwau- 
kee, Dem. 
15th — Wilfred Schuele, 3036 N. 84th St., Milwau- 
kee, Dem. 
16th — Thomas J. Duffey, 210 N. 90th St., Milwau- 
kee, Dem. 
17th — Howard F. Pellant, 3801 S. Kansas Ave., 
Milwaukee, Dem. 
18th — Robert M. Curley, 3495 N. Maryland Ave,, 
Milwaukee, Dem. 
19th — Jerris G. Leonard, 9420 N. Sleepy Ho: ow 
Lane, ‘Milwaukee, Rep. 
20th — Glen E. Pommerening, 7830 W. North Ave., 
Wauwatosa, Rep. 
21st — Robert A. Collins, 10402 W. Hillside Ave. 
Wauwatosa, Dem. 
22nd—Robert T. Huber, 2217 S. 84th St., V est 
Allis, Dem. 
23rd— William Luebke, 2835 S. 84th St., West 
Allis, Dem., 
24th — Sherman R. Sobocinski, 1807 Missouri Ave., 
So. Milwaukee, Dem. 
\Monroe—Kyle Kenyon, Tomah, Rep. 
Oconto—Lloyd Baumgart, Lena, Rep. 
Oneida—(See Iron) 
Outagamie, Ist—Kenneth E. Priebe, 1206 S. Ritger St., Ap) le- 
ton, Rep. 
Outagamie, 2nd—William T. Sullivan, Kaukauna, Rep. 
Ozaukee—Warren A. Grady, Port Washington, Rep. 
Pepin—(See Buffalo) 
Pierce—(See Buffalo) 
Polk—(See Burnett) 
Portage—John T. Kostuck, 130 Algoma St., Stevens Point, Dem. 
Price and Taylor—Andrew F. Warga, Route 3, Phillips, Den 
Racine, Ist—Earl W. Warren, 1209 Tenth St., Racine, Dem. 
Racine, 2nd—Roy E. Naleid, 2400 W. High St., Racine, Deni 
Racine, 3rd—John R. Hansen, Route 1, Box 41, Franksville, 
Dem. 
Richland—(See Crawford) 
Rock, 1st—William R. Merriam, Route 1, Janesville, Rep. 
Rock, 2nd—David J. Blanchard, Edgerton, Rep. 
Rock, 3rd—George B. Belting, 925 Bushnell St., Beloit, Rep. 
Rusk, Sawyer and Washburn—Willis J. Hutnik, Tony, Rep. 
St. Croix—William W. Ward, New Richmond, Dem. 
Sauk—Walter Terry, Route 3, Baraboo, Rep. 
Sawyer—(See Rusk) 
Shawano—Theodore Abrahamson, Tigerton, Rep. 
Sheboygan, Ist—Henry A. Hillemann, 2810 N. 11th St., Sheboy- 
gan, Dem. 
Sheboygan, 2nd—Walter J. Ireland, Jr., Kohler, Rep. 
Taylor—(See Price) 
Trempealeau—(See Jackson) 
Vernon—Paul Haugh, Hillsboro, Dem. 
Vilas—(See Tron) 
Walworth—Ora R. Rice, Delavan, Rep. 
Washburn—(See Rusk) 
Washington—Elmer J. Schowalter, Route 1, Jackson, Rep. 
Waukesha, Ist—Vincent R. Mathews, 530 Linden St., Waukesha, 
Dem. 
Waukesha, 2nd—Harold W. Clemens, Route 2, Oconomowoc, 
Rep. 
Waupaca—Richard E. Peterson, Route 3, 
Rep. 
Waushara—(See Green Lake) 
Winnebago, 1st—Harvey R. Abraham, 627 Ceape Ave., Oshkosh, 
Rep. 
Winnebago, 2nd—Floyd E. Shurbert, Route 4, Oshkosh, Rep. 
Winnebago, 3rd—Arnold J. Cane, 200 Lake St., Menasha, Rep. 
Wood, Ist—John S. Crawford, Marshfield, Rep. 
Wood, 2nd—Arthur H. Treutel, 510 Fourth St., S., Wisconsin 
Rapids, Dem. 
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Miss Fischer who received an appointment under the 
Fulbright Act to teach abroad during the school 
year of 1957-58 reports on 


TEACHER EDUCATION 


in 
HOLLAND 


LEONA FISCHER 


Elementary School Supervisor 
State Department of Public Instruction 


N AUGUST, 1957, I sailed from 
New York on the S. S. Staten- 
dam for Rotterdam to begin teach- 
ing assignments under the Fulbright 
program in two teacher training col- 
leges in the Netherlands, one in 
Haarlem and the other in Bloemen- 
daal. After a week with the family 
of the director of one of the colleges, 
[ spent two weeks at Hotel Hol- 
lander on the North Sea with 60 
other American students, teachers, 
and research scholars. There we had 
intensive study of the Dutch lan- 
guage every morning and heard lec- 
tures about Dutch history, govern- 
ment, art, music, education, and in- 
dustry during most of the afternoon 
and many of the evenings. One after- 
noon we attended a reception at the 
palace at Soestdijk where Queen 
Juliana greeted us and shook hands 
with each one. 

During the fourth week I was wel- 
comed at both colleges with gifts of 
flowers and with speeches by the di- 
rectors and student representatives 
at school assemblies, and I started 
my classes in educational psychology 
and teaching methods, also a class 
in English at one college. I taught 
all of my classes in the English lan- 
guage since my students (juniors 
and seniors ) had had about six vears 
of study of English. 


Interest in Student 

There are 88 teacher training col- 
leges which prepare elementary 
school teachers in the Netherlands. 
Each enrolls about 250 students. I 
Was surprised and delighted to find 
that once each month the college 
faculty members meet for an eve- 
ning to discuss each individual stu- 
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dent, some with perhaps only a few 
words, others for a long time. Be- 
cause college teachers teach by the 
hour (averaging 30-32 hours each 
week) and many teach in more than 
one college, thereby meeting each 
student only once or possibly twice 
a week, such conferences are very 
helpful. Cumulative folders are not 
yet a part of the picture, but home 
visits are! 

Four years of education are re- 


Miss Fischer (left) and friends in Holland. 


quired of all elementary teachers. 
(This requirement is not lowered in 
spite of building and teacher short- 
ages which sometimes bring elemen- 
tary school class enrollments up to 
60.) The first two years of college 
emphasize the liberal arts and in- 
clude a continuation of the three 
modern languages begun in high 
school—about 16 subjects are 
studied. The third and fourth years 
also include courses in methods and 
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psychology, and the continuation of 
one language. 

During the last two years of col- 
lege, students do much observation 
in elementary classrooms but little 
actual teaching until after the prac- 
tice-teaching examination in the 
fourth year. Each senior has an op- 
portunity to teach one class under 
the observation of his class advisor 
and classmates. After a cooperative 
evaluation of this class with the ob- 
servers, he is then required to pre- 
pare three half-hour lessons in vari- 
ous subjects for three grade levels. 
He is told which of the three les- 
sons he will teach on the morning of 
the examination. His half-hour of 
teaching is observed and rated by a 
committee of three which always in- 
cludes a state inspector and his col- 
lege advisor. Failure requires prepa- 
ration of three more lessons and an- 
other practice-teaching class until 
success is achieved. 


Examinations—Oral and Written 


At the end of the fourth year stu- 
dents have oral and written exami- 
nations in every subject studied dur- 
ing the four years. Each examina- 
tion may have several parts: for ex- 
ample, the examination in writing in- 
cludes writing on paper, writing on 
the chalkboard, and theory (meth- 
ods). Students who pass examina- 
tions successfully receive their di- 
plomas before an assemblage of ex- 
aminers and college faculty mem- 
bers. Those who do not pass are in- 
formed of failure before the same 
group. The diploma entitles a gradu- 
ate to teach only in an elementary 
school. (Teaching in a Montessori 
Elementary School requires addi- 
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tional training at a special college). 

The fifth vear of teacher educa- 
tion (comparable to study for a 
master’s degree ) is taken by a large 
percentage of the graduates because 
the fifth year must follow the fourth 
immediately or be omitted and be- 
cause teachers cannot become princi- 
pals without this extra year. The 
fifth year emphasizes study of psy- 
chology and teaching methods, com- 
pletion of research projects, and 
practice teaching, and usually con- 
sists of an alternation of a week in 
the school followed by a week in the 
field. Students are encouraged to ob- 
serve in as many types of schools as 
possible, schools for handicapped 
pupils as well as those for normal 
children, secondary schools as well 
as elementary schools. Several stu- 
dents spent a week in schools in 
England, Belgium, or Germany. 

September of 1958 was the first 
time examinations were held for 
graduation from the fifth year. ( This 
gave students the summer holiday 
for study!) It was my understanding 
that failure to pass the examination 
would not bring many students back 
to college for another year because 
most of the students would have be- 
gun actual teaching. 


Change in Program 

Elementary teachers can become 
high school teachers by additional 
study and completion of more ex- 
aminations in a special field. Gradu- 
ation from the University also quali- 
fies students to teach in high school. 
However, until just recently, univer- 
sity graduates had not been required 
to take any courses in educational 
psychology or teaching methods be- 
fore they began to teach. The greater 
understanding of children and the 
use of better teaching methods by 
the first group caused the university 
teacher-training program to be 
changed. 

It was a pieasure to spend the 
vear in teacher education in the 
Netherlands. In the country which 
has the lowest illiteracy rate in the 
world, even students entering the 
teaching profession seem to feel the 
importance of their work. Respect 
and admiration for teachers is high. 

oO oO 2 
Editor’s Note: Teachers who are interested 
in exchange positions abroad or in one way 
assignments under the Fulbright Act 
should write to the Teacher Exchange Sec- 
tion of the U.S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C, 
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Each year a greater 
number of teachers 
are going 


around 
the world 
with the NEA 


OWARD the end of the cen- 

tury, the NEA Travel Division 
expects, the trend being what it is, 
to arrange tours to the moon and to 
stations in space. For the immediate 
present, however, it concentrates on 
pleasant ways of getting around the 
earth and making life on this planet 
a joyous one for hard-working 
teachers. 

The Division hit on the Around 
the World Tour as an ideal way to 
enable teachers to visit far-off lands 
in the swiftest and easiest fashion— 
by plane. The miracle of travel by 
air can, in the limited time of your 
summer vacation, give you experi- 
ences which enrich a lifetime and 
forever light up your memories. 

Years hence, you will be recalling 
glorious moments: the day on the 
Sahara when you boldly rode a 
camel out to the Pyramids; your 
early morning cruise in Bangkok to 
see the “floating markets,” where 
nearly all the citizens of Bangkok 





Photos courtesy of the National Education Associat'on 


transact their daily business; riding 
the funicular up 1,800 feet to Vic- 
toria Peak in fabulous Hong Kong. 

You will have the elation of dis- 
covering what places at what mo- 
ments most thrill you. Study the 
various itineraries of this tour and 
decide which is the one for you. } or 
detailed information and copies of 
the 1959 Around the World tour 
folders, write to the Division of 
Travel Service, National Educati »n 
Association, 1201 16th Street, N.\\”., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Classic Itinerary 

Following, a classic itinerary is 
briefly reviewed to give you a h at 
of exciting moments which have 
been scheduled for you. 

Honolulu: A short visit here giv es 
you the enjoyment of a rare lan — 
great purple mountains, Waikil.’s 
golden sands and blue Pacific, sho »s 
lining palm-shaded sidewalks, na ‘y 
uniforms, Pearl Harbor, and fragra it 
leis. 

Tokyo: The Ginza’s (main shop- 
ping street) bustle and skyscrap: rs 
will remind you of New York, yet in 
the midst of the twentieth centur.’s 
commotion, you may wander into a 
world of ancient temples, exquisite 
gardens, and teahouses. From tie 
Niju Bashi Bridge, you can catch a 
tourist’s-eye view of the Imperial 
Palace, surrounded by medieval, wil- 
low-fringed moats. A few days’ ex- 
cursion from Tokyo will take you to 
Hakone National Park where you 
will glimpse the snowy peaks of 


You will be recalling the day on the Sahara when you boldly rode a camel out to the Pyrami'’s. 
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ever-impressive Mount Fujiyama. 
Then on to Kyoto, the classic city of 
feudal Japan and the center of Bud- 
dhism. 

Manila: You will catch the feeling 
of USA here—in an Oriental setting. 
It’s as American as the clean sweep 
of Dewey Boulevard curving around 
Manila Bay; it’s as romantically 
Spanish as the old cathedrals, sunny 
plazas, and charming street names: 
as Chinese as the scent of camphor- 
wood chests. 

Hong Kong: The British Crown 
Colony of Hong Kong above its 
beautiful harbor is the most exciting 
city in the world. It even smells ex- 
citing . . . swarms of Chinese sara- 
pans, rickshaw rides, Sing Wong 
Street, brocades, carved ivory, jade, 
Chinese rugs, Thieves Alley, are 
scrambled memories. 

Bangkok: Interlinked by canals, 
Bangkok thrusts her golden spires 
toward heaven and offers vistas of 
imposing temples and beautiful 
palaces. 

India: After ten years of indepen- 
dence and growing pains, India pre- 
sents a vast, complex, and contradic- 
tory picture. She is a sprawling giant 
with 400 million people between the 
Himalayas and the Indian Ocean; 
she is the towering snow-capped 
peaks of rugged mountains, the fer- 
tile fields of Punjab, the mysterious 
jungles of Bengal and Malabar; she’s 
a magnificent experiment in democ- 
racy. She’s as modern as the new 
city of Chandigarh; she’s as un- 
modern as the atmosphere of One 
Thousand and One Nights. 
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New Delhi-Agra—Calcutta: New 
Delhi, India’s new capital, is a mod- 
ern, well-planned city with hand- 
some buildings, spacious parks, and 
broad avenues. In both New and 
Old Delhi (which pre-dates Rome) 
you will find monuments, mosques, 
and temples. Your group will proba- 
bly visit the Secretariat where Ma- 
hatma Ghandi was cremated, and 
the massive, famous Red Fort which 
enclosed the Imperial Palace of the 
Mogul Emperor, Shah Jehan. 


Not far from Delhi on the Grand 
Trunk Road is Agra, site of the 
world-renowned Taj Mahal which 
alone is worth a trip around the 
world. It was built about 1630-1648 
by Shah Jehan as a memorial to his 
beloved wife. Calcutta, ence the 
capital of British India, is still the 
commercial metropolis of present- 
day India. 

Cities of Memories: Scenes of his- 
tory and mythology will mark your 
tour from here on. From Egypt's 
mysteries of Sphinx and Pyramid, 
youll go to Athens’ Acropolis where, 
among broken masterworks, you can 
clearly discern the Green ideals of 
beauty—ideals which 2400 years later 
influence the thought and _ political 
philosophy of the West. 

Rome is a memory of St. Peter's, 
the Appian Way, early morning sun- 
light over the Colosseum, the dazzl- 
ing radiance of fountains playing; 
Paris, pink mist of the Champs 
Elyees, the Arc de Triomphe, side- 
walk cafes, the Left Bank, and 
Notre-Dame; London, a solemn 
promise to yourself to return and 
gaze again on Westminster Abby, 
the Tower of London, Hampton 
Court, Windsor Castle, Big Ben, and 
Eros on his Piccadilly stand. 

These are some of the memories 
you will collect when you tour the 
world with NEA. 





Retirement Legislation Proposed 
EGISLATION affecting the 


State Teachers Retirement Sys- 
tem (STRS) will be among the 
many bills concerning teachers and 
educaton in the 1959 session. Your 


WEA, thru the Retirement Com- 
mittee and the staff, has maintained 
close liaison with the Retirement 
Study Commission and the STRS to 
keep the teachers’ viewpoint in focus 
and to assure’ gains in the retirement 
program. 

Three major items will be pre- 
sented to the legislature. The first is 
the reopening of the combined 
group to allow membership to those 
who desire the coordinated program 
of social security (OASI) coverage 
and STRS, but did not elect it pre- 
viously. Upon passage of such legis- 
lation, separate group members 
would have the opportunity to file 
their choice to elect the combined 
group. 

Coverage would be retroactive to 


January 1, 1955, a benefit for teach- 
ers in that they will be entitled to 
those quarters of coverage and al- 
lowed to use salary earned in those 
years in the computation of their 
social security benefits. It is planned 
that the cost of retroactive coverage 
will be taken from deposits pre- 
viously made to the account of the 
member by the individual and the 
state. This is the same retroactive 
payment procedure employed when 
Wisconsin teachers first came under 
OASI. 

The second item of retirement 
legislation relates to the variable an- 
nuity. Previously, only those in the 
combined group have been allowed 
to participate in the variably annuity 
division. The proposed legislation 
would make it possible for those in 
the separate division to elect vari- 
able annuity membership. No par- 
ticipants in the variable division, 


(Turn to page 30) 








What Is Really 


CORRELATION? 


To improve the profession of teaching requires the 
development of effective methods and techniques. Are 
you sure your methods produce the results intended? 


LANORE A. NETZER 
Associate Professor of Education 
University of Wisconsin at Milwaukee and 
University of Wisconsin Extension Division, Madison 


. AN address before the North- 
eastern Wisconsin Education As- 
sociation, Benjamin Fine, education 
editor of the New York Times, an- 
alyzed the needs of American educa- 
tion. “One of the major tasks is to 
professionalize the teaching profes- 
sion,” he said. In developing this 
area he pointed out the need for im- 
provement in teaching methods and 
techniques. In light of his comments 
let us analyze one technique, 
namely, that of correlation. Think in 
terms of the lessons you have pre- 
pared and taught recently in which 
you say you used the technique of 
correlation and ask yourself, “Was it 
really correlation?” 

As the nature of the tasks of the 
elementary teacher become more 
complex with each passing year it 
behooves her to take a look at the 
available tools and ask, “Am I using 
these as advantageously as possible?” 
With correlation as one of these tools 
the specific questions become: 1) Is 
this principle of correlation being 
made to work for us? 2) Is it utilized, 
a) so that concepts are being devel- 
oped in a more interesting and 
meaningful way for the child, b) so 
that time is being conserved in the 
process, and c) so that it is a means 
not an end in itself? 


Examples of Correlation 


An examination of any number of 
resource units will probably show 
that one of the first pages, entitled 
objectives, contains a list of purposes 
in very proper professional language. 
But as the pages are turned to the 
listed activities the relationship of 
these activities to the objectives is 
often not clear or obscure. This is 
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the case especially in such areas as 
art, music, and physical education 
where the activities are often re- 
ferred to as the “correlated activi- 
ties.” A few examples will illustrate 
this point. If a number of songs are 
listed under the heading of cor- 
related music activities because their 
content is related to the content of 
the social studies unit, when are 
music and social studies correlated? 
If a number of folk dances are listed 
to be taught in physical education 
because they related to the social 





. when is art correlated? 


studies content, when are physical 
education and social studies cor- 
related? If an art activity is listed 
whereby a portion of a story in read- 
ing is to be illustrated, when are art 
and reading correlated? These ques- 
tions can be answered by using the 
meaning of the word, correlation, as 
the criteria for analysis. 

In developing the technique of 
correlation there are two essential 
elements in the meaning of the word 
itself. The first element, most com- 
monly used is that of mutual relation 
or co-relation. When a teacher cor- 
relates two or more areas each area 





should benefit from it. The second 
element comes from the significant 
fact that the word “correlate” con- 
tains two “rs.” The word is cor- 
relate, or relate to the core: relate to 
the core ideas of the two or more 
areas being correlated. In corrcla- 
tion then, the teacher has the respon- 
sibility of developing the objectives 
of the areas being correlated to bring 
about that mutual relationship. 
Why correlate? 

Before the above criteria are .p- 
plied to specific illustrations anot ier 
element should be added. Corr:la- 
tion is a means to an end. It i. a 
technique used to help accomp ish 
the objectives. If correlation is u ed 
for the sake of correlation then i_ is 
time to stop and ask, “Is correlat on 
a good technique?” 

If the technique of correlation is 
applied according to the criteria set 
up, then it can be explained in he 
light of good theory. If a concep: is 
taught in one area and applied in 
another the principle of repetitioi: is 
being utilized. If a concept is tau :ht 
in one area and the children realize 
that this is being done because they 
will use it immediately in anotier 
area, the principle of use is opevat- 
ing as well as the principle of meun- 
ing. Also by correlating these areas 
considerable time can be saved. 
These elements will be developed 
further in the specific illustrations. 

Another aspect of good theory to 
be considered is that of teacher pre- 
planning in relation to the develop- 
ment of the objectives of the areas 
being correlated. Certainly everyone 
will agree that incidental learning is 
taking place at all times. Also that 
flexibility is important in order for 
the teacher to make use of the un- 
planned opportunities. which arise. 
But when the teacher wants to make 
certain that the learnings are in addi- 
tion to the incidental, pre-planning 
of the correlations becomes neces- 
sary to utilize the technique to its 
fullest. Then, of course, these pre- 
plans will need to be modified in the 
process of development. 


Application 


When objectives of any area are 
placed into categories there is apt to 
be some overlapping. Illustrations, 
however, can be more specific when 
the following common categories are 
used: objectives pertaining to the 
development 1) of subject matter or 
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content, 2) of skills and abilities, and 
3) of attitudes. Specific illustrations 
wil! be given of correlations in these 
categories. Watch for the mutual 
relationships. 

[f a unit on Mexico is being devel- 
ope in social studies and songs 
about Mexico are sung in music 
class, when is this correlation? The 
sing: ng of the songs alone does not 
constitute correlation of music and 
soci:| studies. If because the stu- 
den's are interested in Mexico, songs 
of that country are used to teach the 
conient of the music course of study 
for that grade level, then social 
studies is being correlated with 
music. And if the rhythm of the 
music or the content of the words of 
the song help to develop a core idea 
or objective in social studies then 
music is being correlated with social 
studies. 

The course of study of the “so- 
called” correlated area is often 
slighted in order to extend the time 
to develop a concept in another area. 
In the course of a year a teacher 
could easily use all of the music 
periods to sing songs about the coun- 
tries in the social studies units and 
not develop the content of the music 
course of study. But if the mutual 
exchange system is carefully pre- 
planned the learning becomes more 
interesting and meaningful while 
both courses of study are being de- 
veloped. 

If in an assignment the children 
are asked to use the art period to 
illustrate a portion of what was read 
in social studies, when is this cor- 
relation? If illustrating is the best 
way to develop the objective in so- 
cial studies, if it is a means of func- 
tional drill, or an additional repeti- 
tion in another media to cinch an 
idea, the assignment is a good one, 
but is it really correlation? If the art 
period is used merely to have time 
to do this assignment then it is an 
extension of time in the same way 
that a field trip may call for more 
time than the regular social studies 
period. If this assignment is selected 
for any of the above stated reasons 
and in carrying it out the child is 
also applying principles taught in 
the art class purposely for this as- 
signment, then there is mutual rela- 
tionship or correlation. Application 
of other art principles make up the 
incidental learning which goes on at 
all times. 
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Illustration of an Activity 

A specific illustration of this point 
can be found in the development of 
a mural as a culminating activity. 
To do this particular mural which 
the teacher may have in mind it is 
realized that the children will need 
to know more about basic body 
lines. Then in art class either the 
regular teacher or the art teacher 
will develop the concept of the 
meaning of a mural and teach the 
basic body lines needed for this 








. when is speech correlated? 


mural which are suitable for this age 
level. During the social studies 
classes the classroom teacher will de- 
velop the objectives of the social 
studies unit. In order to summarize 
the unit the social studies class 
period and the art period will be 
combined to have time to develop 
the mural. Art is then being corre- 
lated with social studies and social 
studies with art for that mutual rela- 
tionship. 

If in the teacher-pupil planning of 
the mural it is discovered that com- 
mittees will be needed, and if the 
teacher knows from previous expe- 
rience that the students need to im- 
prove their committee work skills, 
then language may also be included 
in the correlations. A language class 
may be used to develop the opera- 
tional skills of committee work and 
then these skills can be practiced 
while developing the mural. And, of 
course, after the completion of the 
mural the committee skills will need 
to be evaluated. This can be done in 
a separate language class or in a 
combination social studies, language, 
art class as part of the total evalua- 
tion of the activity. 
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All too many times the “so-called’ 
correlated areas are slighted under 
the guise of “these areas are corre- 
lated.” There is a basic course of 
study in art, music, physical educa- 
tion, spelling, and reading as well as 
in language, science, arithmetic, and 
social studies. The teacher has the 
responsibility to develop each one. 
These responsibilities can be carried 
out more successfully if the correla- 
tions are carefully planned. Think of 
it as functional application of one 
area to another. 


Correlation of Skills 

Correlation of the skills from one 
area to another is basically the same. 
If an outlining skill is needed in so- 
cial studies teach the skill in lan- 
guage class using a portion of the 
social studies content. The child 
needs to realize that he will be using 
this skill in social studies. When this 
skill is taught in language class and 
then applied in social studies class 
needed repetition is being given, and 
at the same time the child is freed 
from some of the concentration on 
the skill to allow him to concentrate 
on the social studies objectives. The 
same would be true of the social 
skills, such as group discussion. 
Teach the basic elements in one area 
and apply them in another. This pro- 
vides the mutual relationship. The 
need for the communication skill is 
felt, therefore, the language period 
becomes more meaningful. At the 
same time the application of it in 
one or more areas makes those areas 
more meaningful. 

The same principles apply to the 
objectives in the category of atti- 
tudes. Work on the development of 
a basic concept of the attitude in a 
meaningful situation, and then in- 
stead of “drilling” on it in that area 
for a given number of times or les- 
sons, work out the repetitions by 
application in one or more additional 
areas. By doing this some of the 
basic principles which facilitate 
learning are being used while time 
and energy are being conserved. 

The technique of correlation can 
be made to work for us if it is uti- 
lized as a means to make concepts 
more interesting and meaningful. As 
you analyze your daily and long 
range plans which may include this 
technique ask yourself, “It this really 
correlation?” ‘ 














HE increased demands for tech- 

nicians in the industrial field has 
also been keenly felt in the business 
and administrative areas. The tech- 
nological advances in the operation 
of offices today has brought about a 
great demand for people trained to 
assume semi-executive responsibili- 
ties. 

The demand for this type of per- 
son has been evident in the Fox 
River Valley. The School of Business 
of the Appleton Vocational and 
Adult School is organized to train 
high school graduates for positions 
which will lead to duties of respon- 
sibility. This school was approved as 
a post-high school technical institute 
on March 1, 1957. A committee of 
five, appointed by the Wisconsin 
Board of Vocational and Adult Edu- 
cation, studied the curriculum and 
facilities of the school. The commit- 
tee consisted of Russell J. Hosler. 
Professor of Education, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison; Robert Lenz, 
Office Service Supervisor and a rep- 
resentative of NOMA; Johnson Wax 
Company, Racine; Roy Fairbrother, 
State Board of Vocational and Adult 
Education, Madison; Jack Smythe, 
coordinator and Lawrence Hoyt, 
director, Wausau Vocational and 
Adult School. The School of Busi- 
ness is representative of several sim- 
ilarly approved institutions in busi- 
ness education in Wisconsin. 





Advisory Committee 

To keep ever aware of changes in 
the immediate locality, a local advi- 
sory committee meets periodically to 
review the training program. This 
committee consists of a Certified 
Public Accountant, a personnel man- 
ager, an office manager, a represen- 
tative from the sales area, and a con- 
troller. 

The School of Business offers four 
technical courses. Three are one 





Growing demands for better skills led Appleton to offer 


Post High School Business Education 








JOSEPH GUNDERSON 


Coordinator, Business Department 
Vocational and Adult School 





school year in length and one covers 
a two year training program. The 
text material used is designed for 
post-high school courses. Classes 


Appleton, 


Wisconsin 





meet five days a week. A diplom: is 
awarded to the student upon suc- 
cessfully completing the course. } ol- 
lowing are the course outlines: 


STENOGRAPHIC AND GENERAL OFFICE 


First Semester 


Subject Hours 
Shorthand BheOry 06636 6sic0 sco 10 
SANTIS og aise aclle, v orate vecets, WaNolem 5 
Business Correspondence ......... 5 
Machine Calculation & Payroll .... 5 

ee 
25 


This course is designed for those stu- 
dents who have not had shorthand 
in high school. Upon completion of 


Second Semester 


Subject Hours 
Shorthand “Theodty: c.s-ck.c coe « ) 
SHPAPSOEMYIODD 96. 35. 6.565 Sig beatin wisiots win. ) 
Secretarial Training & Filing ..... rho 
Business Organization ........:.. 21, 
Typewriting and Dictaphone ...... ) 
AGCOMMINIAE OE osc kbc Bo meaty ee ahs ) 


the nine month course the studen: is 
equipped to obtain a stenographic or 
general office position. 


SECRETARIAL AND GENERAL OFFICE 


Shorthand (Review & Advanced)... 5 
WBEW RNIN 20.555) diols cake Gre os eels 5 
PCCOMMENIEL (6.5. sce bse seein 5 
Business Correspondence ......... 5 
Business Mathematics ............ 5 

25 


This course is designed for those stu- 
dents who have had Gregg Short- 
hand in high school. Upon comple- 
tion of the nine month course the 


JUNIOR ACCOUNTING 


Accounting I (Mercantile) ........ 5 
MISINOSS AOD. 4c alsc wie sais eoiene eeu 5 
Business Correspondence ......... 5 
Business Mathematics ............ 5 
AMO ONUTIMEAD. 0.5:055.% cake Rice warble Hiae 5 

25 


This course is designed for those 
students who are primarily inter- 


Shorthand Transcription .......... ) 

Typewriting and Dictaphone ..... 5 

Secretarial Training & Filing ..... 24y 

Business Organization ............ 245 

Machine Calculation & Payroll .... 5 

PICCHVES Br cat wore eee 5 
9) 


student is equipped to obtain a 
stenographic position leading to 
other positions of responsibility. 


AND GENERAL OFFICE 


Accounting II (Manufacturing and 
ROSE) Ace Koon Seater. Aautbaroaamatinrs ) 
AOS) org re wes anol ie A RS 5 
Typewriting or Retail Management 5 
NCI CREISEINGE 5 <sye.cysreie delta seieehe ete + 2 
Business Organization ........... 2 
Machine Calculating & Payroll .... 5 








ested in bookkeeping and general 
office positions. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION—ACCOUNTING MAJOR 


Intermediate Accounting I ........ 5 
accounting ‘SYStEMS . . 6s. 6ss cas 5 
Business ECONOMICS .... 6666.08 es a 
Credit and Collections ........... 5 
AORUTANCR <. ohoe iahobiscs Ass asda ees 5 

25 


. This course is designed for those 


who have completed the Junior Ac- 
counting course and have as their 


Intermediate Accounting II ....... 5 
MESCOMIE EONS hive o cha att oer cides a 5 
Economic Geography ............ 5 
Personnel Management ........... 5) 
Reporl Writing. 25.60 ba ess 2% 
DUSINESS LAW OUDs okie Nees 2% 
25 


objective advancement to junior °y- 
ecutive positions. 
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A special feature of the training 
program is the emphasis that is 
placed upon the related business 
subjects as well as the subjects in; 
duced in the major. It is felt that 
the related training will broaden the 
horions of our students so that they 
can attack business problems more 
effec tively. Such subjects as business 
ecoi.omics, business correspondence, 
report writing, economic geography, 
bus: iess law, and personnel psychol- 
ogy ifford a background to the grad- 
uate in any phase of business. They 
are not, however, occupations, in 
ther:iselves. The students majoring in 
acccunting also receive training in 
sales, advertising, retail manage- 
ment, and credit and collections. 
These are specific occupation areas 
and may open a new field of em- 
ploy ment either upon graduation or 
by transfer once he is on the job. 


Objectives of Courses 


The objective of all courses is to 
successfully place the graduate in 
the occupation for which he was 
trained. Naturally in the steno- 
graphic and secretarial areas little 
difficulty is experienced in place- 
ment. In the accounting area, em- 
ployers had to be made aware of 
the qualifications of the technically 
trained graduate. The Wisconsin 
Employment Service was of great 
help in informing employers of the 
training received by these students. 
Letters of application were also 
used to inform prospective em- 
ployers. 

The results of placement have em- 


A sales demonstration is a part of the general office course. 


phasized the acceptance of the tech- 
nically trained person. A well 
rounded course of study has _pro- 
vided opportunities in many areas. 
The stenographic and secretarial 
graduates have usually received their 
initial position on the strength of 





The teacher is the real soldier of 
democracy. Others can defend it, but only 
he can make it work. 


GENERAL OMAR BRADLEY 





their ability to take and transcribe 
shorthand. The same has been true 
of the business administration—ac- 
counting major course, that is, they 
usually start in the bookkeeping or 
cost accounting department or in 
some department related to the func- 





Students observe modern business practices in an Appleton office. 
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tion of accounting. It is interesting to 
note that the related business sub- 
jects have served the employer and 
student well. This is evidenced by 
the fact that a number of the stu- 
dents were immediately employed in 
credit departments, insurance, sales, 
and other fields of retailing and sell- 
ing rather than in accounting or in 
the stenographic department. 
Survey of Graduates 

A survey of former graduates re- 
veals that the opportunities for as- 
suming responsibility may come in 
the department of original employ- 
ment or in other departments. One 
graduate having started in the tax 
division of the accounting depart- 
ment was promoted to supervisor of 
the stenographic department. An- 
other graduate, who started doing 
routine work in the cost department, 
was promoted to the general ac- 
counting department and then to 
office manager. In the latter case, 
the training received in personnel 
management and the experience of 
supervision in his previous positions 
no doubt assured management of 
his ability to assume the responsi- 
bility of the new position. A number 
of graduates have transferred from 
accounting to purchasing and sales 
processing. The sales, advertising, 
and retail management classes no 
doubt provided background for the 
new type of work. 

It is to this constant awareness of 
community needs that the technical 
program must be geared. At present 
a full time program in the sales and 
distributive field is being developed. 
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The course, planned primarily for high school 


teachers, has gathered listeners from many other 


DUCATIONAL history was 

made October 6 in Wisconsin 
and across the United States when a 
6:30 A.M. bell signalled the opening 
of Continental Classroom, a series 
of 160 TV programs covering two 
complete semesters of work in mod- 
ern physics. The course, televised 
daily Monday thru Friday, will end 
June 5. 

Wisconsin science teachers—nearly 
100 strong—have joined thousands of 
others thruout the nation who are 
rising early to take advantage of the 
opportunity to update themselves in 
atomic age physics from the comfort 
of their living rocms. And five col- 
leges and universities within the 
state are among the 250 in the 
United States and Puerto Rico offer- 
ing the course for credit. They are: 
Beloit College; Northern College, 
Ashland; St. Norbert College, West 
DePere; Wisconsin State College, 
River Falls, and Wisconsin State 
College, Superior. 

Idea for Continental Classroom 
originated with the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher 
Education and the National Broad- 
casting Co. Financial backing was 


| 








groups interested in the latest in science education. 


Many Early Risers See 
Continental Classroom 


provided by the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education and the 
Ford Foundation; also by six indus- 
tries: Bell Telephone System, the 
Standard Oil Company of California, 
General Foods Fund, International 
Business Machines, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Foundation, and United States 
Steel. Currently, 143  stations—in- 
cluding five in Wisconsin—are carry- 
ing the telecasts. 


Course Teachers 

The national teacher is Harvey E. 
White, professor and vice-chairman 
of the department of physics at the 
University of California, Berkeley. 
Other internationally known scien- 
tists, including Nobel Prize winners, 
appear from time to time as guest 
lecturers. 

Coordinating academic matters 
nationally for the AACTE is Edwin 
P. Adkins, on leave of absence as 
director of education at the State 
University College for Teachers in 
Albany, N. Y. Presently he is con- 
ducting an intensive evaluation 
study of the course to determine its 
success and potential. 

Altho the course was designed 





Edwin P. Atkins, national coordinator for ACCTE; Corma Mowery, NEA past president; Harvey E. 


White, national teacher of course of Atomic Age Physics; and Ruth Stout, NEA president. 
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See 


Dr. Harvey E. White, teacher of Atomic Age 
Physics course televised coast to coast. 


primarily to enable high sch ol 
science teachers to update th m- 
selves on recent developments in 
physics, the viewing audience of 
over 270,000 is composed of jer- 
sons from many walks of life. In 
addition to teachers, the course is 
being followed by army personnel. 
college students, engineers, gified 
high school pupils, handicapped 
people, homemakers, technologists, 
penitentiary inmates, technicians, 
and others interested in learning 
more about recent scientific pro- 
grams. 


Exceptional Interest 

Interest in the program on_ the 
part of colleges has been outstand- 
ing—as has that of citizens generally. 
A Madison ( Wis.) professional engi- 
neer, for example, sent in the follow- 
ing comment: “Have ‘attended’ every 
class so far. The program is on at 
an ideal time for the man who leaves 
for work at 7 or 7:15 A.M. Further- 
more, it is of enormous value to one 
whose 1943 engineering physics can 
stand some rounding out.” 

Praise for this joint effort on the 
part of professional educators, com- 
mercial broadcasters, and industry 
to improve the teaching of science in 


the nation’s high schools has come ° 


from many sources. The Rev. Geof- 
frey G. Claridge of the St. Norbert 
physics department has given en- 
thusiastic endorsement: “The pro- 
gram is the answer to a long-stand- 
ing need for a means of bringing 
teachers of science at every educa- 
tional level up to a par with the ead- 
(See Page 19) 
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Keyed 
To the 
Future 


Feb. 8-10, the NEA will 
dedicate its new home 
in the Nation’s capital 
to the service of education 


N THE heart of the nation’s capi- 

ta’... five blocks from the White 
House a swift cab trip from 
Capitol Hill . a telephone call 
away from men and agencies steer- 
ing \merica’s Space Age course . . . 
stands our profession’s new national 
home, the NEA Headquarters Build- 
ing built by teachers from every part 
of the country. 

Here ... from February 8-10... 
great and influential men from all 
walks of life will salute in formal 
dedication ceremonies the comple- 
tion of this center, five years in the 
building. 

This national dedication of a 
building which teachers everywhere 
can truly call “home” will dramatize 
the central importance of education 
in an era when to be uneducated is 
to risk a nation’s chances for sur- 
vival. The men and women who will 
take part in the “D-Days” recognize 
that there is no room in today’s 
America for locked doors or locked 


President Ruth Stout talks with a typical future 
teacher, Fred Cogswell of Washington, D.C. 
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In the very heart of the Nation’s capital, five blocks from the White House, and only a short 
distance from Capitol Hill stands our new NEA Headquarters Building. 


minds. As the doors of the new edu- 
cation center are officially swung 
open in February, so teaching itself 
is a kind of “swinging open” of doors 
to the human mind. 

Within the walls of this gleaming 
8-story structure of blue-green glass 
and white marble on Washington’s 
“Avenue of Presidents” this year, 
hundreds of periodicals and other 
publications will be planned, writ- 
ten, edited. 

Major research studies throwing 
new light on educational problems 
will be completed. Thousands of let- 
ters will go out to members and 
others seeking information on every 
facet of education. News releases on 
activities of every NEA unit will be 
swiftly channelled to the nation’s 
press, national magazines, and 
broadcasting outlets. 


CONTINENTAL CLASSROOM ... 
(Continued from Page 18) 


vances made in the sciences them- 
selves, particularly physics. No sin- 
gle college or university in the coun- 
try has access to the wealth of 
equipment which Dr. White is able 
to demonstrate.” : 


Survey of Demand 


Christian Century has predicted 
that “this ‘largest class in the history 
of education’ is deeply significant 
and will, if successful, influence the 
establishment of national television 
classes in other subjects.” 


Thru its glass doors this year will 
come thousands of educators, stu- 
dents, and other visitors. They will 
be on hand to seek information, to 
transact business, and to see for 
themselves how “a profession builds 
to serve.” Still more visitors will at- 
tend the many conferences, commit- 
tee and public sessions to be held in 
the building's new auditorium and 
other meeting rooms. 

As NEA Executive Secretary Wil- 
liam G. Carr will put it in his formal 
message to visitors during the D- 
Days, the new Headquarters Build- 
ing, built with the generous help of 
hundreds of thousands of members 
and friends, “enables the Association 
to continue into its second century 
of service with literal as well as figu- 
rative emphasis upon the theme ‘A 
Profession Builds to Serve.” 


According to the AACTE Sub- 
committee on Television in Teacher 
Education, the Christian Century 
prediction is about to come true. Re- 
search has already been initiated to 
determine what course should be 
offered on a nationwide basis in 
1959-60. Under consideration are 
mathematics, chemistry, and _poli- 
tical science. 

Second semester of Continental 
Classroom will be devoted exclu- 
sively to atomic and nuclear physics. 
The opening lecture-demonstrations 
will be Feb. 11. Textbook for the 
second semester will be Introduction 
to Atomic and Nuclear Physics (3rd 
ed.) by Dr. Henry Semat. 





Teacuers: 
INA FREE SUMMER 


CHOLARSHIP... 


Aeppaanieriuk 


See ee een a 


in this easy-to-enter American Seating Contest! 


GRAND AWARD 


FORTY 


AO] ONIN: 10): 


AMERICAN 


The standard by which all other public seating is measured 





the world you select! 


because. . 
made in cash. 


Here’s your chance to attend the college or university of your 
choice this summer on a fabulous free scholarship! Just think 
Grand Scholarship Award generous enough to cover travel 
expenses and tuition to any school in the U.S. or any country | 


The American Seating Contest is easy and fun. There’s noth 
to buy. All you do is complete the following statement in 25 wo 
or less: ‘Properly designed classroom furniture is importa 
.”? That’s all there is to it. Scholarship award will 


The next forty winners will receive a $200.00 summer scholar- 
ship cash award. All full-time teachers within the continental 
United States and Alaska are eligible to enter. So, if you’re a teacher, 
don’t miss this exciting opportunity for a free scholarship! 

Here’s a tip that may help you win: Our new booklet, The Facts 
about School Furniture Today, is packed with the latest information 
about all types of furniture for schools. You can obtain a copy by 
writing: American Seating Company, Grand Rapids 2, Michigan. 


JUST FOLLOW THESE SIMPLE RULES 


1 Complete the following statement in 25 
* words or less: ‘Properly designed 
classroom furniture is important because...” 


2? Prizes will be awarded to the writers of 

* the most apt, original, and sincere 
statement in the opinion of the judges, The 
Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation. Their 
decision will be final. In case of ties, dupli- 
cate prizes will be awarded. No entries will 
be returned. By submitting an entry, and in 
consideration of its being accepted for judg- 
ing, you consent to the American Seating 
Company using such entry or any part 
thereof for advertising purposes, and con- 
sent that your entry, contents, and any 
ideas contained therein become the prop- 
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erty of the American Seating Company. 
3 Submit your entry on a post card or in 
* a letter. Include your name and ad- 
dress, and the name and address of the 
school where you teach. Address your entry 
to: Scholarship Contest, P.O. Box 5233, 
Chicago 77, Illinois. 
4 You may submit as many entries as 
* you wish, but no more than one prize 
will be awarded to any one individual. 
5 Entries must be postmarked not later 
* than midnight, April 11, 1959, and 
received by April 21, 1959. Entries must be 
original work of contestant. 
This contest is open to all school 


* teachers under full-time contract—in 


any public, parochial, or private school 
within the continental limits of the United 
States—except employees of the American 
Seating Company, their representatives, 


their advertising agencies, and members of ° 


their respective families. Contest subject to 
all Federal, state, and local regulations. 


7 Winners will be notified by mail, 2p- 

* proximately one month following the 
close of the contest. The complete list of 
winners will be sent to all contestants re- 
questing one, and sending a stamped, s«/f- 
addressed envelope to: Advertising Depa‘t- 
ment, American Seating Company, Grand 
Rapids 2, Michigan. 
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EDUCATION NEWS 


President Irene Hoyt Announces All WEA 
Standing and Convention Committees for ’59 








Legislative Council 
Recommends Increased 
School Aid Measure 


MADISON-—President Irene Hoyt has 
announced the appointments to the several 
WEA standing and convention committees 
for 1959. The appointments became effec- 


$65,000 and to $75,000, flat aids from $44 
to $60. 

At present Wisconsin, with the excep- 
tion of Iowa, ranks low compared to other 


MA DISON—The Legislative Council on 
Dec. |7 gave unanimous approval to a bill 
which would relieve general property taxes 





by $2 million for the 1959-61 biennium 
by inc easing schools aids. The bill which 
will b sponsored in the 1959 Legislature 
by th: Legislative Council proposes in- 
creasii z the amount of flat aid and guar- 
antee’ valuation in both integrated and 
basic «chool districts. It would, however, 
encour ge better educational opportunities 
by fay oring integrated schools which pro- 
vide better curriculums. 

Wn:. C. Kahl of the State Department 
of Public Instruction said the adjustment 
would boost the state’s share of local edu- 
cation! costs from about 21% to 25%. 

Sen. Frank Panzer (R-Oakfield) urging 
passage, said “property tax is very close to 
the saturation point.” He said that the $20 
nillion would be spent during the bien- 
nium and the only question was if funds 
would be raised by state or property taxes. 

This $20 million is in addition to an 
additional $20 million in state aids, in- 
cluded in the budget of the Department 
of Public Instruction, necessary to finance 
the increased enrollments in the public 
schools. 

Grades 1 to 8 elementary basic, guar- 
anteed valuation increase from $23,000 to 
$25,000, flat aid per pupil increase $28 to 
$30; integrated, guaranteed valuation from 
$26,000 to $29,000, flat aid increase from 
$35 to $45. 

Kindergarten or grades 1 to 12—basic. 
valuation from $23,000 to $25,000, flat 
aids from $28 to $30 for elementary and 
from $35 to $45 for high school: inte- 
grated, valuation from $28,000 to $35,000, 
flat aid from $35 to $45 for elementary and 
from $44 to $60 for high school. 

Grades 9 to 12 union high school—basic, 
valuation remains at $55,000, flat aids from 
$35 to $45; integrated, valuation from 


College Regents Seek Successor to President Polk 


MADISON—The Board of Regents of 
State Colleges has announced the retire- 
ment of Forrest R. Polk, president of Wis- 
consin State College at Oshkosh, at the 
end of June. During the next six months 
the Board will be seeking the successor to 
President Polk. 

According to the Board there are no set 
requirements. The college officials are now 
gathering names and qualifications of 
many men in Wisconsin and other states 
who are qualified and available. The list 
will be checked carefully and will be re- 
duced until only a few top candidates 
Temain. 

An invitation will go out from the 
Regent’s office to the remaining candidates 
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states in the Mid-West according to ad- 
vanced estimates from the National Edu- 
cation Association released by the WEA. 
The following is the percentage of state 
aid to public education in several neigh- 
boring states. Wisconsin, 20.1%; Illinois, 
20.1%; Indiana, 32.6%; Iowa, 13.2%; 
Michigan, 47.5%; Minnesota, 40.0%; and 
Ohio, 33.8%. 

The Council also recommended a_ pro- 
prosal to allow school districts on an inte- 
grated level to increase their debt limita- 
tions from 5 to 10% of the equalized prop- 
erty valuation of the district. 


Watson Elected President 
Of State School Officers 


MADISON—George E. Watson, state 
superintendent of public instruction, was 
named president of the Council of Chief 
State School officers for 1958-59 at the 
Council’s annual meeting in Chicago, 
Nov. 15. 

President Watson 
has been Wisconsin’s 
chief state school 
officer since 1949. 

Retiring president 
A. John Holden of 
Vermont becomes 
the Council’s first 
vice-president. State 
Superintendent Oli- 
ver Hodge of Okla- 
homa 
second 


named 
vice-pres- 


was 

WATSON 
ident and will succeed to the presidency 
in 1959. 


who will appear before a screening com- 
mittee. The applicants will be rated and 
a visit made to the community where the 
top man lives and works. Those people 
who work with and for him will be asked 
to evaluate him. If he passes the “test” 
he will be recommended to the Regents 
as the new president. 

Until Feb. 1, the gathering of names 
will continue. Any Wisconsin citizen may 
recommend his favorite for the Regents’ 
consideration. 

Last year the Regents received 60 sug- 
gested names of potential presidents for 
the college at Platteville. Every one was 
given serious consideration. 


tive Dec. 1 at the time all officers elected 
Nov. 6 assumed 
their duties under 
the revision of the 
WEA _ Constitution 
adopted by the Re- 
presentative As- 
sembly. 

By provision ot 
the WEA Constitu- 
tion, Edith Luedke 
of West Allis, sec- 
ond vice president, 
is ex-officio a mem- 
ber of the Locals 
Committee, and Gus C. Boll of Slinger. 
third vice president, is ex-officio a member 
of the Welfare Committee. In all other 
cases the single asterisk indicates that the 
committee member is also a member of 
the WEA Executive Committee. The po- 
licy of having the Executive Committee 
members serve on association committees 
was adopted several years ago in order to 
coordinate the activities of the association. 

During January and February the com- 
mittees will hold their initial meeting of 
the year and plan their course of action 
which will culminate in their recommen- 
dations to the Representative Assembly 
next’ November. 


HOYT 


R. G. HEIN 
Chairman 
Council on Educ. 


HARRY JONES 
Chairman 
Constitution Com. 


Committee on Constitution 
Harry Jones, Prin., Wausau, Chairman 
Helen Elliott, Tchr., Milwaukee 
Melvin Frank, Tchr., Milwaukee 
LeRoy Peterson, Coord. UW Ext. Serv.. 
Milwaukee 
Dorothy Rule, Prin., Madison 
Paul Schwandt, Prin., Oshkosh 
H. J. Van Straten, Co. Supt., Appleton 
George E. Voos, Tchr., Milwaukee (Wau- 
watosa) 


Council on Education 


R. G. Hein, Supt., Waukesha, Chairman 
*Gilbert L. Anderson, Prin., Beaver Dam 


(Turn to Page 22) 





WEA COMMITTEES FOR ’59 


(Continued from Page 21) 


G. W. Bannerman, Supt., Wausau 
Kathryn Bostrom, Tchr., Phillips. 


C. L. Greiber, Dir. St. Voc. & Adult Ed., 


Madison 
Cora Hansen, Elem. Supv., Big Falls 
*Donald C. Hoeft, Tchr., Jefferson 
°*Irene Hoyt, Prin., Janesville 


Lawrence B. Hoyt, Dir. Voc. Sch., Wau- 


Sau 


M.S. Kies, Co. Supt., Milwaukee 


Clarice Kline, Tchr., Waukesha 

V. E. Klontz, Supt., Janesville 

Howard D. Lee, Prin., Shorewood 

Dale E. Morley, Prin., Mondovi 

Stella Pedersen, Dean of Women, Eau 
Claire 

Mrs. Clara Rau, Tchr., Schofield 

Mrs. Fealias Ritter, Pres. Co. Col., May- 
ville 

Marcella Schneider, Tchr., Milwaukee 

Ralph A. Schwartz, Tchr., Green Bay 


*°S_R. Slade, State NEA Dir., Wausau 


Paul Stelsel, Co. Supt., Fond du Lac 


“Weleome, Alaska’ 


With 49th State at hand, here’s timely idea adaptable 
for any grade, for it appeals to boys and girls of all ages. 


After social science study of Alaska or 
an Alaskan project in any of its phases, 
your class or room might 

put ona ‘Welcome, Alaska”’ party,‘‘TV”’ 
show, assembly or PTA program. 
Children could dress as 49-er, 

eskimo, sourdough, bear, seal... 
Each tells importance to 

Alaskan growth. For 

igloo ice cream, mold in cups. 


This Alaskan map big aid- 


Newest 1959 Map of Alaska 
by Jeppesen only costs 25¢. 
Nothing comparable at any 
price! 1—Is in full color, 
shaded relief with three- 
dimensional look. 2—Shows 
roads, rivers, even air routes. 
3—Gives thumbnail sketch 
of history of Alaska’s devel- 
opment. 4—Includes 
teacher-tested, class-tested 
lesson-helps and project by 
the noted geography teacher, 
Ina Cullom Robertson. 


FOR NEW, 1959 MAP OF ALASKA and only Alaskan map 
of its kind in color; 28 x 27"; complete with historical data 
and facts —Write JEPPESEN AND CO., Box 9165, 
Montclair Station, Denver 20, Colorado. 25¢ postpaid. 


Always delicious, satisfying! 


\\ The delicious, long-lasting flavor 


and smooth, natural chewing of 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum help give 


you a little lift and relieve tension. Try it. 





Lindley J. Stiles, Dean, UW Sch. of Ed. 
Madison 

Ruth Strozinsky, Tchr., La Crosse 

Robert Swanson, Tchr., Stout State Col- 
lege, Menomonie 

G. E. Watson, Supt., Dept. of Public 
Inst., Madison 


C. KRANZFELDER 
Chairman 
Credentials Cyn. 


. LESCHENSKY 
Chairman 

International 
Rel. Com. 


Credentials Committee 

Cecelia Kranzfelder, Tchr., Chip; ew: 
Falls, Chairman 

Margaret Borkowski, Prin., Milwauk« » 
Mrs. Everett Holterman, Tchr., Mad 
Howard Koeppen, Prin., Clinton 
*Ralph Lenz, Tchr., Berlin 
Jerry M. Proft, Tchr., Melrose 


International Relations 

Immanuel Leschensky, V. Prin., Ocono- 
mowoc, Chairman 

Gerhardt W. Axman, Tchr., Manito: 
*Ellen Case, Tchr., Milwaukee 
George Dahl, Prin., Waupun 
Rebecca Frank, Tchr., Cudahy 
Marion Jacobson, Tchr., Wausau 
Mrs. Ione Kreamer, Tchr., Kenosha 
Mrs. Norma Long, Tchr., Tomah 
Louis Sasman, Supv. Voc. Dept., Madison 


JACK MERCIER 
Chairman 
Public Rel. Com. 


GERALD KONGSTVEDT 
Chairman 
Resolutions Com. 


Locals Committee 
Mrs. Olga Martin, Tchr., Eau Claire, 
Chairman 
Ira Abney, Supt., Boscobel 
Mildred Anderson, Tchr., Janesville 
Harold Edmund, Co. Supt., Merrill 
Larry M. Fenton, Tchr., Shawano 
Esther Jensen, Tchr., Milwaukee 
*Edith Luedke, Tchr., West Allis 
Floyd Miller, Tchr., Oshkosh 
V. B. Rasmussen, Tchr., Wisconsin State 
College, La Crosse 
Warren Smith, Prin., Chippewa Falls 
Roy Tibbetts, Curr. Coord., Frederic 
Necrology Committee 
Kenneth Emmons, Tchr., Marine'te, 


Chairman 
*Allen Anderson, Prin., Spring Valley 
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Public Relations Committee 


Jack Mercier, Tchr., Wausau, Chairman 
Mary Bertrand, Tchr., Milwaukee 
Marvaret Gustafson, Co. Supt., Kenosha , 
¢A]ma Therese Link, Tchr., Oshkosh 
Roy Preston, Tchr., Eau Claire 
Henry Rowe, Prin., Beloit 
Pat (wohig, Tchr., Appleton 
Gayiord Unbehaun, Tchr., Richland Cen- 
* 
Van Valkenburg, Tchr., Fond du 


L Cc 
G. Wall, Tchr., Stout State College, 
Menomonie 
David E. Williams, Prin., Janesville 
Edwin W. Zenisek, Tchr., Neenah 


Resolutions Committee 

Gersld N. Kongstvedt, Tchr., Racine, 
C/airman 

Dorothy Crain, Tchr., Manitowoc 

Tho: \vald Esbensen, Tchr., Port Wing 

*—D, Ek. Field, Prin., La Crosse 

E. |. Goodrich, Tchr., Appleton 

Robert Peters, Prin., Jr. H.S., Beaver 
Dam 

Alma Prucha, Tchr., Milwaukee 

M. C. Schmallenberg, Supt., Black River 


cS 


LYMAN OLSON 
Chairman 
Retirement Com. 


PAUL LOOFBORO 
Chairman 
Welfare Com. 


Retirement Committee 
Lyman Olson, Prin., Beloit, Chairman 
Eileen Cantwell, Tchr., Milwaukee 
Bjorn Christensen, Tchr., De Pere 
Margaret Collentine, Tchr., Darlington 
Marie Danielson, Tchr., Racine 
Pat Dawson, Dir. Rec., Janesville 
Ralph Eggert, Tchr., West Bend 
Russell Gregg, Prof. U.W., Madison 
Aubry Hooper, Prin., Wausau 
Mrs. Mary Jane Irwin, Tchr., Milwaukee 
Margaret Mary McGuan, Tchr., Baraboo 
A. R. Page, Assistant State Supt., Mad- 

ison 

Angus B. Rothwell, Supt., Manitowoc 
*D. E. Upson, Co. Supt., Janesville 


Welfare Committee 


Paul M. Loofboro, Supt., New London, 
Chairman 

*Gus G. Boll, Supt., Slinger 

Margaret Chenoweth, Supv., Janesville 

Esther M. Czerwonky, Prin., Milwaukee 

Verna Mae Johnson, Tchr., Ashland 

G. E. LaDuke, Prin., Eau Claire 

Daniel O’Connell, Tchr., Ft. Atkinson 

Edmund Olszyk, Tchr., Milwaukee 

Dale Wesenberg, Tchr., Madison 

W. A. Witzeling, Tchr., Sheboygan 

Esther Wolfgram, Tchr., Milwaukee 

°°NEA Director for Wisconsin 

* Member of WEA Executive Committee 
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NEA Studies Conditions 
Of Work for Colleges 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—A special study 
dealing with conditions of work for col- 
lege faculties and administrators has been 
launched by the Association for Higher 
Education of the NEA. Russell Cooper, 
assistant dean of the College of Science, 
Literature and the Arts, University of 
Minnesota, and president of the AHE, in- 
dicated that the “Conditions of Work” 





Crowded Out is the latest film produced 
by the NEA in cooperation with the state 
education associations. Write to the WEA 
for a print. 


project will focus on such topics as staff 
participation in policy making, workloads, 
special work aids, travel allowances, and 
office work conditions. 

Another phase of NEA’s expanded pro- 
gram, the project is a companion of the 
Department of Classroom Teachers’ study 
of work conditions at the elementary and 
secondary levels. 

G. Kerry Smith, executive secretary of 
the association, said that the study will 
seek to identify the most successful prac- 
tices and ideas for improving conditions of 
work with the aid of questionnaires, a re- 
view of research, and interviews with col- 
lege faculty, administrators, and students. 

The NEA has allotted $15,000 for this 
“Conditions of Work” project. 





except the fare! 


fares will surprise you. 


Enjoy extra care 
at no extra fare... 


FLY UNITED AIR LINES 


to your teacher conventions! 


You'll find everything about United’s service is extra— 


Schedules, for example, are timed to suit your conven- 
ience; nonstop to most convention cities coast-to-coast 
and to Hawaii. And you can take your choice of de luxe 
First Class or economical Air Coach Mainliners. The low 


Nice to know, too, is the fact that every United 








Air Lines Mainliner® is radar-equipped to give you a 
smoother, more comfortable flight. 


Plan now to enjoy this extra measure 
of care and comfort on the way to your 
convention. For full information and free 
folders, see your travel agent. Or write 
to the United Air Lines office nearest you. 


Convenient “Fly now—pay later” plan available. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C.—How can spe- 
cific schools most effectively educate their 
talented students? What have experiments 
revealed on various methods? How can the 
teacher, guidance counselor, and school ad- 
ministrator cooperate? What is necessary 
the way of teachers and equipment? 
To collect and disseminate information 
Na- 
tional Education Association announced re- 
cently the establishment of a consultant 
and clearing house service on education 
of the academically talented. At the same 
time, NEA officers announced the appoint- 
ment of Charles E. Bish. former principal 


in 


on these and related questions, the 






How Can Schools Most Effectively Educate the Talented? 


of McKinley High School here, as director 
of the three-year project. 


Grant from Carnegie Corp. 

The new service, according to Lyle W. 
Ashby, NEA assistant secretary for educa- 
tional services, will be carried on under 
the administration of the NEA and _ its 
appropriate units thru a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation. Chief concern of 
this project, said Ashby, will be the aca- 
demic subjects in the secondary schools. 
It will operate in these five areas: 


1. Provide consultant service to state 
and local school systems, to colleges 









By 


James W. 





Every day 


the classroom 


DAWSON - 
MILLER~- FOL 


World Book Company 


2126 Prairie. Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois 


1s used in 


ZOLLINGER 
EY - CONNELL 


Farrey, Wisconsin Representative 











and universities, and to local, state. 
and national education associations, 

2. Keep an up-to-date record of experi- 
mental and research projects. 

3. Develop a comprehensive colle: 
of materials on all aspects of 
problem. 

. Develop plans for needed resexrch, 

. Organize study conferences on spe- 
cialized topics within the field. 


“This much-needed service,” added 
Ashby, “will pull together results 0:  re- 
search studies and other programs now 
carried on in various parts of the country 
and by numerous organizations. For the 
first time, those educators collecting i 


tion 
the 


wigs 


formation and those seeking it, will ave 
a reliable and continuing point of cont :ct.” 

The new service is a follow-up o: the 
project carried on during the current year 
dealing with the identification and ed ica- 
tion of the academically talented pup | in 
the secondary school. A nationwide on- 
ference held last February under the 
chairmanship of James B. Conant, y ‘esi- 
dent emeritus of Harvard University and 
former ambassador of the Federal Re) ub- 
lic of Germany, climaxed the earlier» roj- 


the 
rec- 
ind 


ect. That conference, also financed by 
Carnegie Corporation, brought forth 
ommendations published by the NEA 
widely circulated thruout the country. 


‘Aims of Education’ Is To ic 
For Editor’s Conference 


NEW YORK-—Some 75 magazine editors 
and educators met Nov. 11 in New York 
to exchange opinions on what should be 
the aims of education in the American 
democracy. The meeting was one in a 
series of invitational conferences designed 
to provide background information on «du- 
cational problems for editors, under the 
sponsorship of the Joint Committec of 


NEA and the Magazine Publishers 
Association. 
Magazines represented included [he 


American Home, Esquire, Family Circle, 
Farm Journal, Ladies’ Home Journal, Life, 
Look, Mademoiselle, McCall's, Parents’, 
Popular Science, Redbook, and The Satur- 
day Evening Post. 


How Can Teachers Use Class 
Time More Effectively? 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—Fifty classroom 


teachers from all parts of the country 
were invited to participate in a study 
conference on the utilization of teacher 
time Nov. 28-29 at NEA headquarters, 
Washington, D. C. Topics discussed at 
the two-day conference schedule included: 
What are the factors which make _ for 


effective utilization of teacher time? What . 


can classroom teachers do to make eflec- 
tive use of time? What can administrators 
and professional organizations do to |help 
classroom teachers make effective use ot 
time? 

Taking part in the meeting were DCT 
President Ewald Turner; past DCT Pres- 
ident Vivian Powell; and Kenneth RB. 
Brown, director of DCT’s special project, 
“Conditions of Work for Teachers ind 
School Administrators.” Brown discussed 
his project during the study conference 
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Wisconsin Delegate to NEA 
To Be Selected by Ballot 


MADISON —Twelve delegates to the, 
NEA convention in St. Louis, June 28— 
July will be elected by popular vote 
of the members of WEA. Each of the six 
Exec::tive Committee Districts will choose 
he additional delegates to which the 
vill be entitled, based on NEA mem- 
bersh'p in Wisconsin as of May 31, will be 
name! by the WEA Executive Committee. 

If ou are a member of the NEA and 
want ‘o become a candidate, all you need 
to do 's to have a nomination paper signed 
by at least 20 WEA members in your dis- 
trict od mailed to the WEA office by 12 
o'cloc.< noon, Jan. 15. 

Th names will appear in the February 
Journ:| together with a ballot for you to 
clip out, vote, and return to the WEA 
office 

Th. delegates elected will receive first- 
round trip railroad fare from their 
in Wisconsin to St. Louis and $90 
penses. 


two. 
state 


class 
home 
for € 


Wisconsin Candidate 
The NEA convention this year will be 
particularly significant to Wisconsin. For 
the first time for many years the State 
will have a candidate for first vice presi- 
dent of the national organization. At the 
Cleveland convention last July, Clarice 
Kline of Waukesha announced her candi- 
dacy for the national post which is equiva- 
lent to preseident—elect in our own asso- 
ciation. Wisconsin delegates will play an 
important role not only in the develop- 
ment of NEA policy but also in the promo- 

tion of candidacy of Miss Kline. 


TEPS Conference to Be Held 
At Stevens Point, Jan. 23-24 


MADISON—The Wisconsin Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards (TEPS) has secured four princi- 
pal speakers for the second statewide ses- 
sion to be held at Wisconsin State College 
at Stevens Point, Jan. 23-24. 

The conference has a two-fold theme, 
“Subject Matter Preparation for Teachers” 
and “‘Professional Preparation for 
Teachers.” 

Speakers Scheduled 

Margaret Lindsey of Columbia Univer- 
sity will keynote the conference by dis- 
cussing the subject, “Aims of Education.” 
Following her address three Wisconsin 
educators will deal with specific problems 
of the teaching profession. Dean Mark 
Ingraham of the University of Wisconsin 
will talk on the topic, “Subject Matter 
Preparation.” Lester Emans, director of 
elementary education, Wisconsin State Col- 
lege at Eau Claire, will speak on “Profes- 
sional Preparation” and Gordon Hafer- 
becker, Wisconsin State College at Stevens 
Point, will conclude the general program 
by discussing the topic, “Putting the Two 
Together.” 

Three definite areas for certification will 
be presented by committees which have 
been studying the subject. A report will 
be made on the preparation of teachers 
of speech, school counselors, and junior 
high school teachers. 

Following the presentation of the gen- 
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eral topics, delegates will participate in 
group discussions. 

The conference will start at 6:00 P.M. 
Friday and close at 2:00 P.M. on Saturday. 





The tendency to be satisfied with two 
years of foreign language study in a high 
school is most regrettable; it is like drill- 
ing for oil and stopping just before the oil 
is reached. 

There is little use in studying a foreign 
language unless something approaching 
mastery is the result. To have learned 
what it means to have mastered another 
language is a great educational experience 
that opens many doors. But a brief expo- 
sure to a foreign langauge that leaves no 
residue is almost a waste of time. 

JaMes B. Conant 





Connecticut Grade School 
Tries New Teacher System 


NORWALK, CONN.—Four grade 
schools in Norwalk, Conn., are trying a 
new teacher system this semester for 
groups of 75 to 90 pupils in as many as 
three rooms in grades 2 and 5. A master 
teacher and an assistant will have their 
choice of teaching the entire class in a 
lecture type presentation or dividing it 
into groups for particular purposes such 
as remedial instruction. A non-professional 
aide will handle clerical work and oversee 
assigned work in one room. The team will 
draw a total salary equal to that of three 
regular teachers but the professionals will 
receive increases over scale of 15% and 
5% respectively. 





— SPECIAL 


NOTICE! 


IN ORDER TO IMPROVE OUR SERVICE TO OUR MANY INSURED 
TEACHER GROUPS THROUGHOUT THE STATE, EFFECTIVE FEBRU- 
‘ARY 1, 1959 OUR NEW ADDRESS WILL BE: 


WISCONSIN GROUP OFFICES 


Washington National Insurance Co. 
606 W. Wisconsin Ave. 


Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


Please address future claims and correspondence to the new address. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


Washington National Insurance Co. 


Evanston, Illinois 








Did Sputnik Make Changes 
In America’s Education? 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—Did Sputnik 


make any real and lasting changes in 
America’s education picture? That question 
was asked three nationally known citizens 
and leaders on the ABC-TV program, 
“Open Hearing,” on Nov. 16. Answering 
the query were Senator Gale McGee, 
(D-Wyo.) professor of political science, 
University of Wyoming, Fred M. Hech- 
inger, associate publisher of the Bridge- 
port (Connecticut) Herald and_ secretary 
of the group which wrote the Rockefeller 
Fund Special Report on Education, The 
Pursuit of Excellence,” and William G. 
Carr, NEA executive secretary. 

Senator McGee said it had made a real 
difference to students. His university col- 
leagues had reported to him that the fresh- 
men class this year has the most serious 
concern for study noted in a long time. 

“I wonder,” said Sen. McGee, “if the 
taxpayers have remained as serious as the 
kids. Perhaps the taxpayers need periodic 
shocks like Sputnik to stir them into 
action,” 


Reactions to Treatment 


Carr agreed with the proviso that the 
“shock” treatment produced thoughtful 
and rational response rather than panic or 
scapegoating. The third panelist Fred M. 
Hechinger, said “Shock alone is not 
enough.” He pointed out that in New York 
State more school bonds have been turned 


Handsome new 64- 
page crafts catalog 
of over 30 crafts, 
yours for the asking. 
Write for it. 


Regularly - published 
12-page magazine of 
information and_ in- 
struction. Write for 
free copy. 


Six craft movies for 
showings free to 
groups and institu- 
tions. Write for 
more information. 


Free craft instruction at our store and at 
Craft Clinics held periodically for craft teach- 
ers. Free craft demonstrations given upon 
request. 


AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS CO. 


Dept. TM 
83 West Van Buren Street 
Chicago 5, Illinois 











down in the post-Sputnik period than 
over the previous 10-20 years. 

In a discussion over the relative merits 
of Russian and American education, the 
panelists agreed there should be some 
happy medium between Soviet “academic 
mass production” where they try to cram 
every “potential student thru the same 
doughnut cutter” (and are having trouble 
doing so), and the American attitude 
which Hechinger described as “unless it’s 
fun, it isn’t any good.” 


YOURS ... for the asking 


The Journal’s advertisers offer excellent 
ideas for the teacher who looks for them. 
Some of the advertisers offer material for 
which you must write. If you are in a 
hurry, write directly to the advertiser. If 
you use the convenient coupon for order- 
ing several items, your name will be 
passed on to the advertisers, who will send 
you the material. 

5. Facts about writing short paragraphs 
for profit. (Benson Barrett) 

9. Folder lists a variety of tours of Europe 
planned especially for students and teach- 
ers. Tours cover from 12 to 19 countries 
and are priced from $1,025 to $1,295. 
(Dittman Travel Organization) 

36. Origins of New England folder on 
tour, summer 1959. A study course on 
wheels emphasizing American History, 
1620-1860. University credit. Also folder 
on Collegiate Tours to Europe. Indicate 
which you prefer. (Arnold Tours) 

38. European Travel Courses, Summer 
1959—Folder describing a variety of pro- 
grams offering graduate, undergraduate 
and/or inservice credit, also tours in Latin 
America and Around the World. (Study 
Abroad, Inc.) 

49. Brochure on a different kind of tour 
thru Europe and a corner of Africa. De- 
scribes itinerary and gives costs for 20 
countries in 70 days, summer 1959. Also 
shorter tours (4-9 weeks). (Europe Sum- 
mer Tours) 

62. Handwriting Textbooks and Supplies 
is a 16-page illustrated catalog of new 
manuscript and cursive writing textbooks 
and supplies, including paper, pens, etc. 


Both the Senator and Hechinger called 
for more federal assistance to education, 
As Hechinger put it: “There is need for a 
totally different kind of participation by 
the federal government.” 

Hechinger criticized the National De. 
fense Education Act as a “luxury bill,” 
which reminds him of an army asking for 
firepower and being given patent leather 
shoes. What education needs today, he 
said, is money for school buildings and 
better teacher salaries. 


Prices are shown for all items and order 
blank is included. Free Cursive Alp :abet 
Desk Card for each pupil in your clas; in- 
dicate number desired. Offer expires April 
15, 1959. (The A. N. Palmer Co.) 

63. Brochure gives the itineraries of four 
12-country tours to Europe for the su imer 
of 1959. It has 20 pages and is well llus- 
trated. (Caravan Tours, Inc.) 

66. Folders on exciting holiday vac ition 
sites. (United Air Lines) 

67. Aviation Teaching Aids Folde:. A 
form which lists free materials ava. able 
for aviation education teaching. (U tited 
Air Lines) 

68. Florida Future a folder showing 
Florida real estate opportunities des ned 
for the middle income families of Am: rica. 
(Florida Realty Bureau, Inc.) 

71. Folder describing itinerary and a tivi- 
ties of a five-country tour by plane. bus 
and car of South America, including © lec- 
ture series at the San Marcos University. 
(Iowa State Teachers College) 

78. Catalog of supplies for handicraft 
work in mosaics, copper tooling, copper, 
enameling, reed and wrought iron and on 
thru 3 different crafts to woodenwarc and 
wood carvings. (American Handicraft Co.) 
82. Samples of cut-out letters for use on 
bulletin boards, signs, posters and_ other 
uses. (Mutual Aids) 

83. Around The World Summer Air Cruise 
brochure gives full particulars of tour offer- 
ing 6 units of college credit by San Fran- 
cisco State College. Conducted by Dr 
Donald Castleberry, Prof. of Government 
& Social Science, 60-day tour visits Hawaii, 
Japan, Hongkong, Saigon, Angkor Wat. 
Bangkok, Singapore, Ceylon, India, Te- 
heran, Israel, Turkey, and Greece. (STOP 
Tours) 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. D, 307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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‘Beginnings Are Important’ 
Is Kindergarten Art Theme 


MADISON—To commemorate its 50° 
years of kindergarten promotion, the Na- 
tional! Kindergarten Association is plan- 
ning : National Kindergarten Art Show 
to be field in New York City starting Apr. 
20, 159. 

“Bevinnings are Important” is the cap- 
tion o' this big exhibit. It will dramatically 
one of the many advantages of 
kinde: sarten education, namely, that it 
provics young children with materials 
and © .couragement to do creative work. 

Ex| bition space for this show is being 
provi d by such institutions as the Met- 
ropoli::n Museum of Art, the New York 
Public Library, New York University, the 
Newa:< Public Library, and the Brooklyn 
Public Library. 


prese! 


Cooperation is Urged 


The cooperation of all kindergarten 
ieachcrs is urgently requested if this art 
show is to be a success. Wisconsin, of all 
states, should be well represented! 

Each teacher may send several entries 
which are the work in kindergarten of 
regularly enrolled kindergarten children. 
There is no exhibition fee; mailing cost 
to New York is the only cost to the school. 
Entrics will not be returned and will be- 
come the property of the National Kinder- 
garten Association. 

Any medium and size are acceptable, 
but 18 x 24 paintings are preferable. 

Each entry must be clearly labelled 
on the back or underside with the name 
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and age of the child, the name of the 
teacher, the school, the city, and the state. 
Entries must reach the National Kinder- 
garten Association not later than Mar. 1. 

Leona Fischer, elementary school super- 
visor of the State Department, is the chair- 
man of the Wisconsin Committee promot- 
ing the National Kindergarten Art Show. 


WHO USES LIBRARY? ... 


(Continued from Page 8) 


One big trouble with school li- 
brary services in the secondary ur- 
ban schools is that the teachers 
themselves have only faint knowl- 


edge on how to get the most out of 
the school library. As proof is the 
fact that nearly 75% of the teachers 
had no professional preparation for 
library use or had only a_ super- 
ficial brush with that science while 
they were in teacher-education 
institutions. 

That being the case, do teachers 
consult the school librarians about 
library resources when planning new 
units of work? The replies: only 28% 
do so frequently; 39% do so occasion- 
ally; and the rest seldom or never. 


BETTER BOOKS 
for BETTER TEACHING 


teachers’ Edition 


ARITHMETIC 
a = 5 


1. Pupils Texts 


Rt RAE» ULRIER + COCKE 


Last de BROTHERS 


New Edition of 


Shane ° Ferris ° 


Grades 2-8 


Teachers’ Editions — 


Individual Differences 


Jones ° 


HAROLD JORDAHL 





LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


The UNDERSTANDING ARITHMETIC PROGRAM 


McSwain ° 


Be sure to see the Second Edition of 
the UNDERSTANDING ARITHMETIC PROGRAM 


4. Independent Tests 


The GOOD ENGLISH SERIES 


Keener 


Added Features of the New Edition 


New Readiness Program 
Independent Chapter Tests 
Additional Provisions for 


The Nation’s Leading Health Program 


The ROAD TO HEALTH SERIES 


Morgan 


First Choice of Teachers and Selection Committees 


Your LAIDLAW representatives: 
LOUIS EVANS 


Second Edition 


Ulrich ° Cooke 


Grades 1-8 


2. Teachers’ Editions 3. Practice Books 


5. Independent Answer Books 


oe emauren See8S 


¢ Maloney * Landis * Shaw 


Grades 1-8 
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MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.--Short Paragraphs! Hundreds of beginners 
now making money writing short paragraphs. I 
tell you what to write, where and how to sell; 
and supply list of editors who buy from be- 
ginners. No tedious study. Write to sell, right 
away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 160-A, 7464 N. Ciark St., Chicago 26, fll. 


Wanted 
RETIRED TEACHERS 


FOR 


Science—Biology—Chemistry 
One English and One Social Science 
High School or Junior College Level 
The school year of 1958-59 


Laurence C. Jones 


PINEY WOODS SCHOOL 
Piney Woods, Mississippi 

















TEACHERS! 


A NATIONAL SERVICE Efficient, reliable and 


personalized service for 
WA: p> RT teachers seeking profes- 
sional and financial ad- 
vancement. Under direct 


Teachers Agency Albert management for 


_ . hree generations, 
Original Albert—Since 1885 Member NATA 


37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, IH. 











Don’t Miss The Boat! 


Salaries were never so high—opportunities never 
so great! Calls pour in on us from as fine schools 
as can be found in all the U.S.A. 

Don't put it off—write us today. 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
Member N. A. T. A. 











CAREER DAY SPEAKER 
(please see quarter page November issue) 
Talks based on one hundred fifty appearances during 
forty years in Dunwoody Institute, Universities of Min- 
nesota, Florida and Montana, and two years as guid- 
once adviser in the Minn. State Dept. of Education. 


COSTS : ACTUAL EXPENSE OR HONORARIUM 
For the 805% not going to college ask for monograph 


C.A.T. for the College of EXPERIENCE’’, post- 
paid 30¢ 

RALPH T. CRAIGO (Retired) 
5733 South James Mi polis 19, Mii it 

















DISPLAYS FOR 
ORGANIZATIONS- \ 
TOWNS-SCHOOLS-FAIRS 

Prompt shipment. Ask for our 
colorful WHOLESALE Catalog No. 59-M 


MARTIN‘’S FLAG CO., FORT DODGE, 





1OWA 


e 
CUT-OUT LETTERS 
OF DURABLE COLORED CARDBOARD 
$1 per set. 2” capitals, 180 letters and num- 
bers per set; 13” manuscript, 240 letters per 
set. Red, black, white, green, yellow and blue. 
Only one color and size per set. Reusable ad- 
hesive $1/pack. Order by mail or write for free 
samples. C.O.D. is o.k. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
MUTUAL AIDS, Dept. 40 
1946 Hillhurst, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 
SOCOOHOOHOHOOOOCOCOOECOOCOOOEOSEE 
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U.S. Office of Education 
Begins School Aid Grants 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Funds will be 
available to State and educational institu- 
tions by January or February for most of 
the new programs under the National De- 
fense Act of 1958, according to Lawrence 
Derthick, commissioner of education, 
U. S. Office of Education. 

Included in this timetable are funds for 
loans to college students, for area pro- 
grams of vocational training in skills 
needed for national defense; for State pro- 
grams in guidance, counseling, and testing 
in elementary and secondary schools; to 
help purchase equipment to strengthen 
science, mathematics, and language in- 
struction in elementary and secondary 
schools; for research in the educational 
use of television and related media; and 
for improving statistical services of State 
departments of education. 


lant 


Funds will be made available in the 
spring of 1959 to begin awarding graduate 
fellowships, to begin operation in the sum- 
mer of 1959 of foreign language centers 
and institutes, and for institutes to train 
guidance personnel. 

Four new branches have been created 
and a number of important personnel ap- 
pointments have been made in the Office 
of Education to help put the Act into 
effect. 





Increased Enrollment Equal 
To Three State Colleges 


MADISON, WIS.—Enrollment in Wis- 
consin colleges has reached an_ all-time 
peak of 60,230 day students of all classifi- 
cations, with the largest increases reported 
in public colleges and in graduate enroll- 
ment, according to L. Joseph Lins, asso- 
ciate registrar in charge of student person- 
nel statistics at the University of Wis- 
consin. 

The first semester 1958-59 total is 8% 
higher than a year ago and 17% above the 
peak post-World War II enrollment. The 
year’s increase of 4,486 students is “equal 
to about three new state colleges,” which 
average about 1,400 in enrollment, Lins 
commented, 

Public universities and colleges had a 
10.4% increase while private colleges re- 
ported a 3.9% gain. The 40,662 students 
in public colleges represent 67.5% of the 
State’s total enrollment, compared with 
66.1% a year ago, 65.8% two years ago, 
and 64.8% three years ago. 


More Attending College 


Undergraduate enrollment increased 
6.8% over a year ago, altho the college 
age group of 18-21 years in Wisconsin is 
only about 1% higher. 

“The percentage of the college age 
group enrolling in Wisconsin colleges is 
continuing to increase,” Lins pointed out. 
The enrollment was 13% of the 18-21 
year olds in 1940, 18.1 in 1950, 23.9 in 
1957, and 25.3 this fall. 


The public colleges have 9.2% more 





undergraduate students than a year ago 
while private institutions increased hy 
2.2%. Lins reported that 67.3% of the 
State’s undergraduate enrollment is in the 
public colleges. 

Sixty per cent of the undergraduate; 
are men. Men increased 5.6% and women 
8.7% over a year ago. The largest increases 
in male and female undergraduates wer 
reported in public colleges. In fac‘, pri. 
vate colleges, experienced a 1% decreas 
in undergraduate men. Seventy pe» cent 
of the undergraduate men and 63.2% of 
the undergraduate women are enro!!ed jn 
public colleges. 


Total Enrollment 


The survey by Lins showed the U niver- 
sity of Wisconsin has 24,047 day stu lents, 
private liberal arts colleges have 15,840, 
the State colleges have 13,910, and County 
Teachers Colleges 1,354. All othe col- 
leges combined have 5,079 of which 1,985 
are in private technical and_profe: sional 
colleges. 





In Memoriam 


Aaron Michelson, 37, principal «the 
Locust Lane Elementary School i: Eau 
Claire, died Nov. 5, at the Luther Hos- 
pital. He had taught in Madison an: had 
been audio-visual coordinator of th: Eau 
Claire Public Schools. He was a past pres- 
ident of the Eau Claire Teachers A: .ocia- 
tion and a member of WEA and NEA. 

e * * 


Mrs. Walter Egstad, 37, a member of 
the faculty of Barron County Teschers 
College and a teacher in the Barron 
County schools for nearly 15 years. died 
Nov. 16 at a local hospital in Rice Lake 
after a lengthly illness. She had tiught 
in Brandon, Minn., and Cadott, Wis., and 
was active in community organizations. 

2 a 2 

Mrs. Mildred Meinking, 4th erak 
teacher in the West Salem Schools, died 
Sept. 27 after a prolonged illness. She had 
taught for 33 years in rural, state graded, 
and city systems of Monroe and La Cross 
counties, and for the past 10 years at Wes 
Salem. As a memorial a scholarship fund 
of $500 has been established by the 
family, students, and friends. The schiolar- 
ship will be given in the form of loans 
to worthy students going into the teaching 
profession. 

2 oO ° 

Anna Oakey, 86, a teacher in Rhine- 
lander for 28 years, died recently at @ 
hospital in Kapuskasing, Ontario, Canada. 
A graduate of the University of Wisconsit 
in 1893 she began teaching in Rhinelander 
the following year. After a period of teach: 
ing in Shawano, Plano, Ill., and Calumet. 
Mich., she returned to Rhinelander in 
1907 and continued until her retirement it 
1934. From 1926 until her retirement shi 
was principal of the high school and taught 
her English classes. Miss Oakey was ont 
of those remarkable teachers who corres 
ponded with her former students anc one 
whom students always visited upon theif 
return to Rhinelander. A memorial fund 
has been established in Rhinelander t0 
perpetuate her memory. 


January 1959 
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‘bh, IE WEA Executive Committee 
the 
Milwaukee, Schroeder Hotel, : 
sa Dee. 12, 1958, 7:30 P. M. The Nation's Sasie Readers 
uates Summary 
mer, 1958 Committee 
eases Acc :pted Treasurer's report. T H E 4 L | C E A N D J E R R Y 
= Ap;roved payment of bills. 
ka a pted and placed on file the R EA D | N G P R 0 G R 4 M 
cent 1958 \udit Report. 
To of He: d a report on suggestions by Preprimer through Grade 6 
‘din WEA Past Presidents for improve- 
ment «f WEA activities. Agreed that 
these suggestions be placed on the Specially planned lessons geared to meeting individual differences in read- 
‘iver agenc : of succeeding meetings and ing ability . .. Gradual and logical introduction of new words and clear-cut 
need action. suggestions be reported to the lessons on word meanings and word usage... Brilliant full-color illustra- 
840, Past ‘residents. tions that add zest to reading iar - Complete Teacher’s Guidebooks with 
vunty Sub nitted three names from the marginal and paragraph headings pointing up the growth and maintenance 
col. , of reading skills. 
gg; @ count. superintendents and_ three 
ioml | from ‘he classroom teachers to the . 
, : ; Correlated for use with the text are 
State Superintendent from which he ree eat Reg Spec 
; na many teaching aids, such as: Work- 
will sclect one from each category books; Vocabulary Workbooks for 
to serve on the State TEPS Commis- immature arouse: Big Picteres: 
sion for a three year period begin- ws Textfilms; Rebus, Word, Phrase, and 
the | ming January 1, 1959. : Sentence Cards; Readiness Picture 
Eau ? Cards; Sight Vocabulary Word 
Hos- 1959 Committee Cards; Picture Dictionary; Readiness, 


had Appointed the President, ee Achievement, and Unit Tests. 
Eau [ President-Elect, Past President, Ex- R p t 2 Cc 
pres- & ecutive Secretary, Wisconsin mem- ¥ OW A erson om an 

— ber of the NEA Resolutions Com- ‘a , p y 
mittee, and Executive Committee 
Members from Districts III and IV 


Evanston, Illinois 











ee as delegates to the NEA convention 

uron & in St. Louis with round trip first Say you saw it in the JOURNAL 
be class train fare to St. Louis, plus $90 is - 

“"\ fe expenses paid. In view of Mr. Lenz's A th t 
- | inability to attend from District IV, MAKING SURE OF rl me 1¢ 
as. [— Clarice Kline was selected to repre- 
sent him. 

ade [ Agreed to discuss a resolution sub- 

died mitted by the Sheboygan Education - : 
Be Association with the author of the MAKING SURE OF 
cose @ resolution at the next Executive Arithmetic a 

‘et | Committee meeting ruary 20, : 
ie | on iittee meeting on February 20 i ~ e a oe through 8 

the Authorized the Treasurer to ar- : : td 
ola I range for the purchase of Certifi- % compute lie ey 
loans ee Spi ; ing specific learning opportu- 
hing & Cates of Deposits with money in the sal Mie pupils ok se ial 





checking account in order to take 
advantage of the interest earnings 
ine F and agreed to allow the Treasurer to 


of ability. 


Practical provisions for a wide 


at \ fF borrow money if the money in the ; 
ada hook : ; “a range of background, inter- 
checking account is not sufficient to oye : 

ee E oaee : ests, and individual needs — 

nde | Pay for current operation. d callie soni 
a Y . " fide new s 1 i é 

ach: —& Commended Ross Rowen for the en hall f aan 
a * ‘ - seed Pp “nie “nge tor a 11S, 

met, & outstanding November issue of the ha og lita iis inane 

rin WEA Journal. SPRINGSTUN — SCHAAF — 

ot in A 

she Agreed to allow necessary ex- 


res bers attending the TEPS Workshop 


ught  Penses of the members of the 1958 
one and 1959 Executive Committee mem- QUY) UN 


one 3 

3 ee 9 
their = ig Point on January 23 and 4700 Chase Avenue, Chicago 46, Illinois 
fund Me “> 1959. Representatives: JOE H. LITTLE, U. M. JOHNSON 
roe H. C. Werntick este : eka 
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——EUROPE ON A BUDGET—, 





Folders now available for our 
1959 Economy program. 


ae — Atlantic steamship pas- 
e: 
GRAND CIRCLE, 77 days, 18 coun- 
tries; dep. June 3, June 10, July 3_$1245 
STANDARD CIRCLE, 55 days, 13 
countries; dep. June 10, June 28_-$1025 
With trans-Atlantic air passage: 
GRAND AIR CIRCLE, 62 days, 17 
countries; dep. June 12, 19, 26__--$1337 
STANDARD AIR CIRCLE, 43 days, 13 
countries; dep. June 20, June 27-$1095 
Britain, Scandinavia, Italy in all 
itineraries. 

Luxury motorcoach transportation; ex- 
cellent hotels and meals; sightseeing and 
entertainment; prices absolutely inclu- 
sive. Tours expertly conducted through- 
out. 
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SUMMER STUDY in 


SOUTH AMERICA 
> ie AROUND THE WORLD 
Enjoy in congenial company a stimulating 
vacation full of mew ideas, new sights, 
sounds and people. Earn academic or in- 
service credit in Education, Languages, Lit- 
erature, Music, Art, History, Geography, 
Sociology under distinguished faculty mem- 
bers of U.S. and overseas colleges. Visit 6, 
%, 10 countries at a cost that makes sense— 
much of it tax-deductible. 


oe 


























250 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 














We'll see the usual, plus Dublin past the 
Iron Curtain—Africa to Sweden. A different 
trip—for the young in spirit who want 
to be accompanied but not herded around. 
Also shorter trips. $685-$1340 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia, Box S$ . Pasadena, California 





























EUROPE 
$898 -- 


12 COUNTRIES 
Round Trip on EMPRESS of BRITAIN 


SAILING FROM MONTREAL on MAY 26th, 
JUNE 16th, JULY 7th and 28th. European Grand 
Tour visiting Scotland, England, Holland, Belgium, 
Luxembourg, Germany, Switzerland, Liechtenstein, 
Austria, Italy, French Riviera, Monte Carlo, France. 
ALL EXPENSE—PERSONALLY ESCORTED .. . in- 
cludes round trip tourist steamship passage, all First 
Class hotels, most meals, all sightseeing, First Class 
transportation in Europe, transfers, and even tips. 
Later return if desired. Tours limited to 42 members. 
SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR WRITE FOR FREE 
BOOKLET NO. 35 


MAIL ee ee ee ee eee ee ee eee ae 
uss CARAVAN TOURS, Inc. 

Due 220. STATE ST. » CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
Please send Free Booklet No. 35 
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Recess Time 


Happy Thought 

After much struggling and straining, the 
two sophomores finally managed to get 
their tandem bike to the top of the very 
steep hill. 

“Wow, that was some climb,” 
first, breathing heavily. 

“Boy, it sure was. If I hadn’t kept the 
brake on, we would have gone back- 
wards!” 


said the 


No Help 

Mother: “When those bad little boys 
threw rocks at you, why didn’t you come 
and get me?” 

Junior: “Gee, Ma, you couldn’t hit the 
side of a barn.” 


Helpful 
Customer: “I want some pillowcases.” 
Clerk: “What size, sir?” 
Customer: “I’m not sure, but I wear a 
size seven hat.” 


All in Secret 
“How well you and your wife get on,” 
a friend remarked to a man whose mar- 
riage was very happy. “Don’t you ever 
have differences of opinion?” 
“Oh yes,” was the reply, “very often.” 
“You must get over them quickly.” 
“Ah, that’s the secret,” said the hus- 
band. “I never tell her about them.” 
* = * 
Learn from the mistakes of others. You 
haven't time to make them all yourself. 
= ° ° 


It’s Different at Home 

The anxious hostess was pressing her 
guests to provide entertainment. 

“Is there any instrument you can play, 
Mr. Johnson?” 


“Not away from home,” he replied. 


“What do you play at home?” she in- 
quired. 
“Second fiddle,” Johnson murmured 
solemnly. 
= = * 


Suggested sign for office: Make Sure 


You're Underpaid! 














RETIREMENT PROPOSALS 
(Continued from Page 13) 


however, will be entitled to elect 
guarantee benefits (such as $2 per 
month plan or per cent of salary 
provision ). 

A third provision to be introduced 
in the legislature will deal with 
teachers, formerly active STRS 
members, who are of retirement age 
and who teach in out-of-state schools 
or Wisconsin schools not under the 
STRS. This proposal would make it 
possible for teachers age 50 or above 
to draw annuities for which they 
might qualify under the retirement 
law. Such payments to formerly ac- 
tive STRS members who are teach- 
ing in schools mentioned above are 
not now allowable. 


In addition to these major propo- 
sals, legislation to provide correc. 
tions in language and to clarify 
questions of administrative proce. 
dure will be presented for consider. 
ation. 

Each of these proposals has grown 
from recommendations made by 
WEA members, and from careful 
study of such recommendations. The 
specific numbers of the bills will be 
included in future WEA legis] itive 
bulletins mailed to local associ tion 
and other leaders each week tfter 
the legislature convenes Januar: 14. 
Be sure that your local associ. tion 
studies these bills in order that « {fec- 
tive local association action ca: be 
taken. 


AROUND THE WORLD « *2':95 
60 DAY ALL EXPENSE AIR CRUIS 


AIR oe FIRST CLASS & DELUXE H: TELS 
4 PRIVATE CAR AND 
™ DELUXE COACH SIGHTSEEI!-G 

CONDUCTOR DR. DON CASTLE ERRY, 
mS. F. STATE (6 UNITS CREDI! OPT.) 
Departing June 19 from San Fr incisco 

HONOLULU ¢ JAPAN ¢ HONGKONG « SAI “0N 
ANGKOR WATeBANGKOKe SINGAPORE CE LON 

INDIA» TEHERANe ISRAEL « TURKEY GREECE 


Special features: Week tour Ceylon, Southern India, 
Ellora & Ajanta Caves, Kashmir, 5 days Israel. Tour ends 
Rome with opportunity for independent travel in Europe. 


STOP TOURS 


2123 Addison Street Berkeley, Ca! fornic 






TRAVEL RIGHT 


Check choice and mail today W) 

1. Custom made courier assisted—Europe () 

2. Collegiate Tours to—Europe [] U.S.A. 9 

3. Origins of New England Tour June 22- 
July 3 O 

‘““A Course on Wheels’ N.E. Origins History 

& Literature from 1620. 3 Hrs. Univ. Credit. 

Book early—This Tour sold out last four years. 


For World-Wide Travel Specify Wishes and Write 


|__ ARNOLD TOURS joston’ ass 














SOCIAL SCIENCE STUDY TOUR 
MEXICO AND SOUTH AMERICA 
Summer 1959 
Two weeks on campus — forty-five days on tour. 
$975.00 
Six semester hours credit; Juniors, Seniors, and 
Graduates. 
lowa State Teachers College 
Cedar Falls, lowa 

















“. $10 down, $10 monthly 
2 buys your homesite in 
Central Florida’s finest 
- retirement and vacation 
community in the high 
ridge section near Se- 
bring. On 84 square mile 
Highlands Lake. Free 
“lakefront community 

beaches and parks for 

exclusive use by pur- 
chasers. Churches, shopping, etc. nearby. 1% acre 
homesites from $595, full price. 


Get FREE color brochures, house plans; learn 
how we can help you plan, finance, build your 
low cost, tax-exempt home. Write Florida Realty 
Bureau, Inc., Dept.C-57 Lake Placid, Florida. 
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WHO IS BEING UNFAIR?’ ... 


(Continued from Page 32) 


Cliiton Fadiman in his “Mess in Education” makes 
intercst-centered education the whipping boy. He seems 
to think that all students going to school should have a 
natur:! desire to know, but, if not, they should be made 
to stuly even tho “painful.” Little realizing that practi- 
cally «ll youth of high school age are in high school, he 
conch: des, “Somehow or other the child will have to 
be ta ght to do this.” What a profound statement? 

In contrast to the tirades by the Reader's Digest 
again't the cost of school construction, we call your 
attention to an article in Coronet Magazine, October 
1958, entitled “Bargain-Basement Education Is No Bar- 
gain’ by Martin L. Gross. Gross names specifically a 
number of instances where bargains in construction 
have proven expensive in course of time. Some school 
boards have built inexpensive schools. After mention- 
ing some defeats of bond issues, Gross said: “The star- 
tling fact that emerges from these instances is that 
while the American public has been fighting an elo- 
quent verbal battle for better education in the post- 
sputnik era, there has been a tremendous trend toward 
cutting education that is endangering the quality of 
our public school programs. 

“Thruout the nation, parents have been duped by 
a strong anti-tax, anti-public education group who 
have deceptively, but effectively, been attacking badly 
needed new schools and modern school facilities—from 
auditoriums to audio-visual aids—as ‘frills’ that are 
squandering the taxpayer’s money on elaborate educa- 
tional castles.” 

To further support the case for a rational approach to 
the school building program, we quote from an ad- 
dress by Dr. James B. Conant, president emeritus of 
Harvard University, former U.S. Ambassador to the 
Federal Republic of Germany, and presently doing re- 
search by visiting more than 55 comprehensive high 
schools in 18 states. 

Dr. Conant said, “As to school construction costs, 
| am sure that some high schools have been unneces- 
sarily expensive. I have seen a few, only a few, in the 
course of my journeying, and there was always a local 
reason why the money was spent. In the cases I think 
of, the basic reason was that the particular community 
in question had a very favorable local tax base, and, 
in one instance at least, the absentee landlords agreed 
to the expensive building. But from what I can dis- 
cover, such situations are few and far between. I sug- 
gest that tax-conscious citizens ought to realize first 
that there has been a change in the nature of construc- 
tion—glass and steel instead of brick, and this change 
makes modern structures look expensive, but I am told 
by reliable authority the increase in costs of building 
schools is less than other building costs... . : A little 
common sense analysis in this area seems to be in 
order,” 

We urge you to read the articles on school construc- 
tion costs in the Reader's Digest, Coronet Magazine, 
and the address by Dr. Conant which appeared in the 
November Wisconsin Journal of Education and then 
draw your own conclusions as to who is being fair and 
honest. You make your choice. 

‘We choose the Coronet article and Dr. Conant. 
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Teaching Aids 
GINN ARITHME-STICK 


The amazing, new, multipurpose, manipulative de- 
vice for all arithmetic programs. Individual sticks 
(strong, black plastic with 20 orange snap-on 
beads) may be used as counters and number-fact 
builders. Joined, the sticks are useful in a variety 
of operations. Helpful manual with each set. 





HORROCKS—NORWICK 
WORD-STUDY CHARTS 


20 large charts, printed in full color on tagboard, 
which teach and reinforce word-study skills. They 
help children to recognize key words, to use visual 
and auditory discrimination, and to apply princi- 
ples of phonetic and structural analysis to new 
words. Detailed manual available. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


205 West Wacker Drive e Chicago 6 


Represented by Clayton Wright, Colby, Wis., Miss M. Elinore 
Wiseman, Elementary Consultant, Kendall, Wis., Francis W. 
Turner, 310 South University Ave., Beaver Dam, Wis. 











BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Accounting—Secretarial—Bookkeep:ng 
Court & Conference Reporting 
Stenographic—Business Administration 
Medical Secretarial 





SPECIAL SERVICES TO 
WISCONSIN HIGH SCHOOLS 


Monthly Typing Tests—Typing Achievement Certificates—Annual 

Typing Contest at the College in April—Speakers for College, 

Career or Guidance Meetings—Speakers for Business Education 

Classes—'!ndividual Counselling on Business Occupations 
We cordially invite you to visit the College 


during your Southern Wisconsin Education 
Association Convention, Friday, February 13. 


MADISON BUSINESS COLLEGE 


215 WEST WASHINGTON AVENUE 


. 
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‘Who Is Being Unfair?’ 


@ This headline is in quotes. It is taken from the Janu- 
ary 1959 issue of the Reader's Digest which heads the 
article stating the position of the editors relative to 
school building costs, the methods of teaching, and 
the curriculum. The article is a defense for two recent 
Digest articles, one by Dorothy Thompson entitled, 
“Must Schools Be Palaces?” and the one by Clifton 
Fadiman entitled, “The Mess in Education.” Perhaps 
we should have entitled our editorial, “Who Is Honest?” 

The Reader's Digest feels abused because the Na- 
tional School Boards Association “abetted by the 
National Education Association and other organized 
groups” have condemned “the Digest’s constructive 
policy on public education.” 

The Digest is further disturbed because “The attacks 
on the Digest have been accompanied by pettiness of 
threats of the boycott against the use of the Digest as 
a teaching aid in the schools. Some educators, it would 
seem, would deny students the indubitable educational 
advantage of classroom use of the Digest, merely in an 
angry attempt to frustrate free expression of opinion 
and to retaliate against a magazine for something that 
it never said.” (Italics theirs, not ours. ) 

We, too, believe in free expression of opinion, and 
we would certainly use the Digest articles in the class- 
room for what they are worth. During our several years 
of teaching we always felt our day was successful if 
we had taught a class of youth to analyze what they 
read and hear in order to “sift the wheat from the 
chaff.” One of the greatest thrills of teaching is to show 
the propaganda devices used by writers and speakers 
to influence public opinion, and the Digest articles re- 
ferred to are excellent for the purpose. 

What are some of the means used by the Digest to 
convince the reader that school construction is elabo- 
rate and a waste of tax money? To confuse the reader, 
Dorothy Thompson, Clifton Fadiman, and the Digest 
editors resort to the devices of using too few specific 
instances, name calling, glittering generalities, testi- 
monials, and stacking the cards. 

To prove that school buildings are too elaborate 
and cost too much, Dorothy Thompson bases her pro- 
test on her knowledge of one high school in New Eng- 
land which she does not name. Cleverly she describes 
the school as built “several miles outside” the city lim- 
its with “a gymnasium (worthy of a fashionable ath- 
letic club.) extensive playing fields, home economics 
and shop rooms, a superb kitchen with every variety 
of gadget and labor-saving device in which to prepare 
noonday meals, handsome classrooms, and a fine science 
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laboratory.” She further complains because it is not a 
two-story structure built in the center of town. Miss 
Thompson reports that she knows of five other new 
small-town high schools within an area of 50 miles 
which in her opinion are “crushingly expensive in phiysi- 
cal plant and maintenance.” All are still unnamed. 

To further compound her insult to the intelligence 
of the American people Miss Thompson has written 
an article for the January, 1959, Ladies Home Journal 
in which she blames unemployment, slacking of  yusi- 
ness, lowering of the standard of living of the \om- 
munity, employment of women “who never dil so 
before,” on the excessive cost of a school buildii.¢ in 
a New England town. 

She has written these two articles on the same t! eme 
in which she describes the same school building i:. the 
same unnamed town. In her articles we have foun | no 
reference to any studies made which show that nost 
schools are elaborate palaces. From her article an 
impression is created in the reader’s mind that nost 
new schools are unnecessarily expensive. We shall .ave 
to admit that she is economy-minded. She make. the 
most out of the one case. 

The Digest also resorts to name-calling to atta: . its 
objectives. It accuses the National School Boards - .sso- 
ciation and the National Education Association of pro- 
moting “a campaign of calumny” against “the Dix est’s 
constructive policy on public education.” These or: ani- 
zations which we have been led to believe are con- 
cerned with the welfare of education are know: as 
“bureaucracies, “propagandists,” and “professional! lob- 
byists” with a “vested interest in expenditures of public 
funds for school purposes.” The Digest believes. that 
“those who have engaged in this wholesale attacx on 
the Digest articles, therefore, are actually assailing the 
notion of wise economy; they are putting thems«lves 
on record as advocating unchecked extravagance with 
the taxpayer's money.” Must we applaud the Digests 
careless and unsupported broadsides against educiition 
or be considered reckless spendthrifts? 

And then the Digest quotes Roger A. Freeman as 
“the author of an authoritative volume, School Needs 
in the Decade Ahead.” Reviewing the attack on the 
Digest article Freeman is quoted as saying: “It was a 
repetition of the experience which authors who ques- 
tioned certain practices in public schools svstems have 
had time and again: the school administrators would 
answer by attacking not the problem at hand but the 
critics; they would proceed not to solve the problem 
but to dissolve the critics in the undiluted acid of their 
enraged replies. They would recognize but one prob- 
lem: the effect which public knowledge of the criticism 
might have upon the ballct fate of their tax and bond 
proposals.” We grant the Digest’s “authoritative” source 
the right to his opinion, but we do question the relia- 
bility of the conclusions reached by selecting evidence | 
to prove a point. The NEA has this comment about 
Freeman’s book: “The new book by Roger A. Freeman 
is offered by its sponsors as a study of the finance needs 
of education. The volume might better be described as 
a prosecutor's case consisting of skillful compounding 
of selected fact and fiction.” Should we accept the 
conclusions from one who knowingly stacks the cards 
against education? 

(Turn to Page 31) 
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